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GIVE HER A HOOVER 
—YOUW’LL GIVE HER THE BEST 
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The World’s Best Cleaner-— 
at the pre-war price! 


Give her a Hoover Cleaner and you give 
her the best — freedom from cleaning 
drudgery for years to come. Nothing will 
please her so much. The latest 
models — with all modern refine- 
ments — are still available at 
pre-war prices. Ask your 
Authorised Hoover Dealer 
to demonstrate. There is 
a model for every size 
and type of home. 


Prices from €£10.10.0 to £20.8.0 (plus Purchase Tax) 
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Satisfy, (v.t. & i.) dispose 


of (an appetite or want) by sufficient 
supply. Hence SATISFACTION, (n) 


being satisfied with meals made meaty 


with OXO. 





FOR 
TASTY DISHES 





HE OXO-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
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ALL THE WORLD OVER 











Wellington Harbour 
New Zealand 


Nothing is allowed to compromise the quality of anything 
marked Tootal. The same laboratory-testing, the same | ' 
standards, the same conditions of the famous Tootal Guarantee, COAT 


remain as before. Helping Britain’s credit abroad 
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Leasilijully Tailored - full of ideas 
| COATS © SUITS © SKIATS » SLACKS * SPORTSWEAR 


Wholesale only. Barnett Bros. (Sportswear) Limited 


18, Sackville Street, W.1. MAYfair 1331/2 
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Two very different hair styles, both 
possible with a Eugene wave. Lovely to 
look at, easy to manage, “‘ permanently yours” 
till the hairdresser’s scissors snip the last of it off... 

that’s Eugene, the finest wave of all. And brushing is good 

for “sets”? when you’ve had a Eugene wave; do it to keep your 
hair glossy and healthy. See a Registered Eugene Waver 

about your next permanent wave ; he (or she) 

will give you good advice. 


Genuine Eugene Sachets for your wave 

are sealed in a hygienic Individual Pack. 
Ask to see it— and read the message inside 
addressed to you. 
x * x * * 
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£2P background to every lovely hair style 
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THE FIVE SHADES OF QUALITY 


Cussons strike a new note in the scale of beauty 
with their lipstick in five exquisite rose shades, each 


fashioned with quality and presented with glamour 


LIPSTICK 4, Cussons 


CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD., 84 BROOK STREET 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON W.1 











\4r.) All created by PINAUD 











IN THE QUARTIER DE L’ETOILE 


“Secret? There is no secret, macherie! A touch of Pinaud, 
that is all. A touch at the throat... at the temples just 
where the hair begins . . . and, of course, at the wrists... 
It is so simple, and the fragrance is so... subtle. ’’ 
Smart women in London, too, have learned that Pinaud is 
so often the secret of subtle attraction. 


* 
Eau de Cologne (Corbcille 
| bleue) 
Eau de Cologne Chypre INA iD 
| (Corbeille blanche) t x U 
Extrait de Lavande de 
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, New Case 





Biro © 












Here’s the new Biro Model, 


in a streamlined case, and 
fitted with the popular 
Royal Blue inner unit. ' 


* 
38 I = including 
tax 


Retail 
Price 


British patents Nos. 564172, 571698, 
573747. 


A MILES-MARTIN PEN 


COMPANY PRODUCT 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
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WHO 
ts Sylvia? 





No need to be a detective, not even an amateur one, 
to tell at a glance that Sylvia is a very particular person. 
Her 
hands and her hair are perfectly kept; so is her 


Clearly she knows that loveliness should last. 


beautiful silver brush. Gentle Silvo keeps that always 


SIELVO 


Liquid Silver Polish 


softly shining, and sure of 


long life in Sylvia’s service. 














Model AS2 is the sort of radio we like to 
make, and Ekco dealers are enthusiastic to 
sell. Why? Because the emphasis is o- 
quality. Quality of reprod ion, of cabi 

of unseen components. World - wide re- 
ception; electrical bandspread tuning 
on the short waves; an_ ingenious 
“programme selector” control; a hand- 
some craftsman-built cabinet; utter relia- 
bility at all times— these are some of 
the reasons why we like Ekco Model AS2 





and you will be proud to possess it. 
Plus Purchase Tax 


EKCO =. 
49.4.4 


27 GNS 
E. K. COLE LTD., SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 











“The most satisfying smoke | know... 


CRAVEN A 


CORK-TIPPED 





_delightfull¥ ‘lid. they’re , cool, 


they never vary, and—what a 





A HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


Christmas is meant to be a time of happiness 
—and the Church Army is doing its utmost to 
make this Christmas the best possible for the 
less fortunate. Please send your gift to Rev. 
Prebendary Hubert H. Treacher, Church 
Army, 55, Bryanston St., London, W.|. 








Your Hair Brush 
rebristiod + 


I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 








(Dept. L.), 
64 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 j 

















difference that cork-tip makes!” 

















LUXURY BABY COACH 
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S WEET things 


only know Perfection 


that gtow can 


for a day, and that’s 


Just when those 


Farro w’s me 
n Steal 


all the best away |” 





FARROW’S 
FOR CHOICE 
English Canned Fruits 














and Vegetables, Salad Cream, 
Tomato Ketchup, Sauces 

and other good things 

from Orchard and Garden. 

















Party Season 


\))) 


says PRIORITY PINT FS 





As delicious creamy ‘Dairy’ Brand Junket, in 
any of the six different fruit flavours, milk 


quickly becomes a firm favourite for parties. 


Delicately coloured, appetising, nutritious and 
cool, the children love it. Made easily—points 


Manufactured 
Est. 1785. 


free—a 9d. tube makes six pints. 
by R. J. Fullwood and Bland Ltd. 


‘DAIRY’ @ JUNKET 


BRAND POWDER 


Recipe leaflets from Sole Distributors, G. Havinden Ltd., 71 Baker St., W.| 

















1 Choke-shrink . . . Ben buys 
pyjamas that fit beautifully—but they’re 
soon shrunk into strait jackets. 


A ; i 








2 Hepe-shrink .. . William gets 
pyjamas too big—then stands under the 
shower hoping they’ll shrink to fit. 


3 Won't-shrink . . . Buy your 
shirts, overalls, pyjamas the right size... 
if the label says ‘‘ Sanforized”’ they won’t 
shrink out of fit. 


*SANFORIZEDs. 


SHRUNK FABRIC 
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sprey 
FOR HIM OR FOR HER, 
at Asprey’s there are always 
lovely things from which to 
choose, inexpensive, medium 
priced or precious. 

A visit to their Bond Street 
premises will show you the finest 
quality gifts which England has 
to offer and is an easy and 
pleasant way of choosing your 
Christmas presents. 


IDEAS FOR PRESENTS: 
> Jewellery (modern and 
» antique), antique silver, gold, 
> silver and glassware, fitted 
suitcases, handbags, wallets, 
< cigarette cases, lighters, ashtrays, 
< clocks, watches, pens, desk sets, 
S table mats, lamps, lamp shades, 
SS bridge sets, cocktail shakers. 


ASPREY & CO LTD 
: 166 NEW BOND ST 
- LONDON WI! 
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£26. 10.0. (plus £8. 10. | tax.) 


Engineers have a word for it. They 
call it “signal-to-noise ratio.” 
To the listener it means clean, 
clear-cut programmes of beautiful 
quality unspoilt by background 
noises. A circuit of high technical 


[oniuibs) 
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Model 136A 5-valve all-wave superhet for A.C, mains 


The set you never hear... 





—you only hear the programme 


| efficiency; a generously - designed 
| loud-speaker; an acoustically correct 
cabinet exquisitely finished in highly- 
polished walnut combine to make 
this Philips receiver a near approach 
| to radio perfection. 


PHILIPS 


mA Lope ndatle RBudio 





PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


(R.321) 
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... the perfect Christmas gift 


This ADASTRA Golfer is made in light- 
weight VENTILE, the new self-sealing 
fabric. It has pivoted raglan sleeves 
on a full-cut body, thus. providing 
maximum freedom of movement. 
Those who like added protection over 
the hips should try the ADASTRA 
Ski model in the same material. 
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RECISTERED TRADE maRk 




















VANDEN PLAS (ENGLAND) 1923, 


Kw Vi\' 





LIMITED, KINGSBURY WORKS, KINGSBURY, LO 
Telephone : COLINDALE 6171-2. 


In keeping with the finest 
traditions of British craftsmanship 
yet modern in every flowing line 

and refinement of comfort. 


The 


PRINCESS 


ON THE AUSTIN 135 CHASSIS 








Manufactured entirely in London, England. 


You can always depend on the quality of 
Barling Pipe Craft. For 135 years Barling 
Pipes have been noted for their supreme 
excellence—the perfect pipe in every way. 
Take care of your Barling Pipe. When avail- 
able the very limited supplies are sent to 
Barling Agents. 
Manufactured by 


8. BARLING & SONS (Est. in London 1812) 
“Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes” 
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NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIM'TED SUPPLIES 
ASK YOUR RETAILER 
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Limetail, White Heart Cherry, Whoopee, 
Damson Cream, Creamy Egg Flip, 


N a V New Yorker. Wonderful names for 
wonderful Cocktails. The war —, 






the quantity available but it 
Pure Navy Cut of | never reduced the quality of 


Pre-War quality | M al d ano 


: WINE COCKTAILS 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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Supplies are available in limited quantities 
from good wine merchants. 


and GUARANTORS Also ready rubbed 
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LOTUS 


No, just a suit that looks new, 
thanks to University Tailors 
“Care of Clothes by Subscription” 
Service. Let us collect your suits, 
overcoats and costumes for dust- 
freeing, stain-removing, minor 
renovations, re-shaping and tailor 
pressing every week, fortnight or 
month. Regular attention keeps 
your clothes like new. 


Turning ! Years of experience have 
enabled us to perfect the art of 
TURNING GARMENTS. We 
/ shall be glad to advise Subscribers 





whether their suits justify the 
moderate cost of ‘“ University 


” 
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Turning. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
WEEKLY SERVICE 20 GNS. 
FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE 11 GNS. 
MONTHLY SERVICE 6 GNS. 








Garments returned within one week unless 
major repairs required. 


| 
LUNIVERSITY TAILORS LTD. 


| LONDON, S.W.8 





The row of spikes set at an angle on | Please forward full 
4 | particulars of The 


the inner edge of the sole remain firmly ; : 

> : ° 4 Care of Clothes by 
embedded and retain their grip when the Gubscrigtion. Wes oa Saharan se dened nnoicce eens seem oat F 
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Gillette 
Razor Blades 
also make an acceptable gift 
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ow can I still 


To smoke fewer cigarettes would be a sacrifice. To smoke 
inferior cigarettes would be a pity. To smoke none at all 
would be privation. Happily there is a middle course .. . 


afford 20 good 


- . . to smoke good cigarettes as often as before — but 





to smoke good cigarettes in a smaller size. That is the 


answer! What a blessing we thought of De Reszke Minors. 





Issued hy Godfrey Phillips Limited 
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HARRODS LTD 





Shown above are just a few examples of the many 
Christmas gifts available at Harrods. These are 
from the Gift Department on the Ground Floor. 
SET OF SIX WINE GLASSES, attractively decorated with 
coloured spots. Invaluable for cocktails and short £2.2.0 
drinks. Post I/- ei 
MIRROR-TOPPED TRAY, with smart chromium £3.0.0 
handles. 27 ins. long. Post 1/1 oa 

COCKTAIL MATS, with charming prints or other designs. 
Washable and heat-resisting. Set of eight, £3.19.4 | 

‘ost I/l . . 


HfarRoos 


LONDON swi 








S$LOane 1234 





DO YOU PLEAD GUILTY... 


to forgetting the happiness of others? The 
Salvation Army, will, as usual, bring a touch of 
Christmas to many young children and old folk 
this year— to how many depends upon your help. 
Christmas will be more enjoyable if you 
remember the less fortunate. Send your gift 


now, please, to 
GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E. 
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The London Charwart 
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Chariwaria 


CoNCURRENT with the Press announcements of the 
number of shopping days to Christmas, a Board of Trade 
announcement is expected on the number of shopping days 
left altogether. 

° ° 


Mr. Molotov is said to have a shorter night’s sleep than 
any of his staff. But he seldom nods in the daytime. 


o o 


Impending Apology 
“The fish, which is rather 
ugly, and has a large flat nose, 
has been named ‘Pringle’ after 
the South African expert.” 
B.B.C. news item. 


°o ° 


A muffin-man who sells 
his wares to cinema queues 
announces his arrival by 
blowing a bugle instead of 
ringing the traditional bell. 
Customers eagerly await his 
crumpet fan fare. 





° ° 


A woman fainted when she was told by a London 
magistrate that she would be fined three pounds for a 
ration-book offence. We understand, however, that she 
recovered quickly when it was explained that it was 
sterling they wanted, not potatoes. 


°o ° 


A manufacturer says that the tax on toy whistles, 
streamers, favours and balloons is greatly handicapping 
his business. He is afraid he may have to stop making 
whoopee altogether. 


Bob Hope on his visit to this country was accompanied 
by three gag writers. He attributes his success to the 
fact that he keeps his wits about him. 


° ° 


“The constable had discovered the men attempting to get petrol 
from a garage.”—“ Bristol Evening Post.” 


They ’ll be trying to get coals from Newcastle next. 
° ° 


An American visitor having 
his first meal in a London 
restaurant complained of the 
lack of variety in the hors 
d’euvre. He complained still 
more when told that that 
wasn’t the hors d’euvre, it 
was the meal. 


o ° 


“Why is it that so many 
taxis, with their flags up, 
fail to stop when hailed?” 
asks a correspondent. Has 
he tried lying down in front 
of them ? 

° ° 





“On and after Sunday, 30th November, 1947, there will be 
No Sunpay DELIVERY oF MILK 
It is hoped that the public will co-operate to make the scheme 
a success.”—Notice in “Stirling Sentinel.” 
By remembering not to open the door when the milkman 
fails to call? 
°o ° 


A plain-clothes policeman who arrested three pickpockets 
was cheered by a London crowd. The rumour had spread 
that he was Dick Barton. 
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Man 


always been fairly ferocious but in the past two 
hundred years they have largely changed their form. 

In the eighteenth century it was still felt, especially by 
the poets, that man could have done better if he had tried. 
It was fancied that he had fallen from a state of grace in 
which he practised no vices and ate grass. 

“Pride then was not: nor arts that Pride to aid; 

Man walked with beast, joint tenant of the shade, 

The same his table, and the same his bed ; 

No murder clothed him, and no murder fed.” 
The bitter invectives of Alexander Pope were roused by 
the very natural indignation we all harbour at times against 
people who are not saints and are not giving us a great deal 
of money. Swift went even further. He thought it was 
better to be a horse. It was clear that a virtuous horse 
could feel nothing but immeasurable contempt for man, 
and this line of reasoning has been followed by a host of 
writers who have seen what a lot man has to learn from a 
pious dog, a happy beetle or a tolerant-minded stoat. 

Dr. Johnson was, perhaps, too moderate in his opinions. 
He loved a good hater, but this assumes too easily a 
state of perfectibility. As for Robert Burns, his ‘“Man’s 
inhumanity to man,” may be paraphrased “Man’s inability 
to belong to his own species makes him cry,” which is 
obviously nonsense. 

The present trend of belief about man is to suppose not that 
he has grown up badly but that he has never grown up at all. 
It is a wonder—and perhaps a pity—that he has survived. 

In a little book that I have before me, or to be exact 
upside down on the left of my chair, a book written I think 
not by a biologist but by a doctor, several of the counts 
against this unfortunate mammal are stated clearly and 
indeed with a good deal of otiose repetition. It is called 
Nothing New Under the Sun,* a phrase that takes us back 
to a very ancient critic of man. Nobody could blackguard 
man like Ecclesiastes. The title, by the way, ought to be 
“No new thing under the sun,” but our author is not very 
accurate. He insists, for instance, on spelling arboreal with 

“i” instead of an “e,” though in fairness to man it 


an 1 
* By J. P. Lockhart-Mummery (Andrew Melrose, 12/6). 


Ts attacks on this miserable little creature have 





oy 


. and then, if the anguished victim was still 
reluctant to confess...” 


should be conceded that, when in good form, he ranks 
rather high among the mammalia who know how to spell. 

After pointing out that various organisms have been 
before man in flying, squirting poison-gas, and advertising, 
the writer settles down comfortably to evolution, which, 
as we all now realize, has been entirely haphazard, and 
in one of its curious fits or freaks threw up the ridiculous 
animal which is the subject of our sermon to-day. (Not, 
perhaps, the most ridiculous: there is a species of tortoise 
which has a kind of pitchfork on the front edge of the 
lower part of its shell. It only uses this implement in order 
to turn other tortoises upside down. When they are turned 
upside down, they die. The first tortoise cannot eat the 
tortoises that it turns upside down because it is a vegetarian. 
It only uses this pitchfork against tortoises that haven’t got 
pitchforks themselves. Politically the whole thing is inane.) 

But to return to man. 

“There are quite a number of vestigal (or, as I should say, 
vestigial) structures in man which should not be present were 
he a high type of mammal. In many respects he is very 
imperfectly adapted : his skin has practically no protection 
against cold, injury or insects; such hair as he has only 
protects his face. Were it not that he knows how to make 
and wear clothes he would be one of the most helpless of 
mammalia. ... His bony skeleton conforms more closely to the 
primitive mammals than to those more highly specialised ones, 
and his abdominal wall is still that best suited to an animal 
which walks on all four legs, and is quite unsuited to an erect 
position.” 

Pending a new regulation by the Ministry of Food that 
we should revert to the four-legged position, I do not see 
what is to be done about this; but there is worse to follow. 

“He resembles in many respects the more primitive of 
animals that have remained immature, such as the shark and 
the ostrich, rather than the higher vertebrates, such as the 
Jlying birds, the horse and the lion.” 

This puts our wretched race in the precise class where it 
belongs, though there may be a crumb of consolation in 
it when we are walking round the Zoo. Rightly scorned 
by the jaguar, ridiculed by the rhinoceros, we can pass on 
to the place where they keep the ostriches, and reflect that 
they may have the same kind of inferiority complex as 
ourselves. Thrown into a shark-infested ocean we can 
sympathize, as we swim, with their shame. 

Rather grudgingly, as it seems to me, our author at this 
point admits what he calls “the development of a thinking 
reasoning brain in man,” without which he would have been 
exterminated millions of years ago, and speculates on how 
we came to get it. He thinks that it happened in caves 
during the Pleistocene Ice Age, and quotes Balk for his view 
that man appears to have developed as a fetalised ape, 
meaning that the fetal stage became thrown forward so that 
characters such as hairlessness were prolonged into adult 
life and thus would give time for the brain to enlarge... In 
other words, man is an ape that has never grown up. 

But at this point, in case our self-esteem is beginning to 
revive, he puts forward a counter-theory. We may possibly 
have developed not from the ape but from the suide or 
pigs. The teeth of man more closely resemble those of the 
pig than of any other mammal, and he ends his chapter with 
the remarkable statement The pig also shares with man 
the ability to eat almost anything that is placed before him, 
while the apes are fruitarians and unable to live on anything 
else. Anything, he means, except fruit, and it is difficult 
to stifle the comment that the next two years are going 
to be the real testing-time in the short history of man. 

I do not mind all this. I have long since ceased to feel 
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FOOD AND FUEL 


“Thou and I will see him dine.” 
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any pride in belonging to my disreputable species. But 
[ had cherished inly a sort of conviction, call it rather a 
hope, that insignificant though man might be beside the 
birds and beasts he was, at any rate, a little higher 
than the bacteria. Less noble than the wart-hog, less 
intelligent than the ape, I believed I was better than the 
bug. Even that dream is now shattered. 

“Man, whose rate of reproduction is very slow, about three 
to four generations in a century, evolves very gradually . . . 
with bacteria and viruses there is quite a different state of 
affairs. Many bacteria reproduce themselves at an incredible 
speed, certainly millions of generations in a day... In the 
race between man and his parasites, especially the virus 
diseases, it would seem that the former has little chance . . . and 
that man is threatened, if he has to rely upon natural ‘processes 
only, by eventual extermination. A similar fate, probably due 
to the same cause, overtook the great reptiles which for 200 
million years lived and flourished on this earth . . . In fact, 
during the last twenty-five years, two entirely new diseases due 
to viruses have been evolved.” How warm is the sympathy 
extended by our writer to these competent and procreative 
little creatures compared with his cold survey of the state 
of man! It may be an unhappy thought, especially at 
Christmas-time, yet we cannot help feeling that a believer 
in the transmigration of souls would do well not to select the 
bird, the horse or even the elephant for envy and admiration. 
“Let me not be a camel,” he would cry, if he had the 
choice, “but a catarrh.” 

In an ever-changing but go-ahead world the future lies 
before Streptococcus Sapiens. EVoE. 
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One of Those Puzzle-things 


HE five pretty daughters of dear Mrs. Clutterbuck 
Have five very pretty and euphonious names: 
Prudence, Felicity, Faith, Hope and Charity— 
Here is a statement of their various aims. 


One wants nylons, another wants a scholarship, 
The third has a hankering to travel in Tibet, 

The fourth has a yearning for Frank Sinatra’s autograph, 
The fifth wants an ocelot to keep as a pet. 


The scholar and the bobbysoxer don’t wear stockings, 
The ocelot-lover would hate to cross the sea, 

The one who wants to travel has never seen Sinatra, 
The nylon-needer’s bored alike by pets and pedantry. 


One of them deserves the delirious felicity 

Of getting Frankie’s autograph—she is such a dear! 
Another lives in hope of attaining her scholarship, 

The third’s faith will move the Himalayas, never fear. 


The fourth has prudence—she is saving for her nylons, 
The fifth for her charity deserves to have a pet, 

Which wish is which’s—and, what is more important, 
Which wish will which of these pretty witches get? 


By process of analysis and strict elimination 
You might get a clue—but I wouldn’t waste my time. 
Between you and me, love, the whole thing’s poppycock; 
It don’t work out—but it makes a pretty rhyme.... 
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Reactionary Affair in the Toy Deft. 


in the Toy Dept. I therefore withdrew my attention 

from a Constructional Outfit, priced at eleven 
guineas, and forced my way through a clump of pandas 
to the scene of the disturbance. 

‘““What’s the idea of this damned affair?” 

The voice was loud, the face red, the hat hard and 
brown. He was accustomed, one could guess, to shout 
inquiries from the saddle at tenants standing in cottage 
doorways. And he would tell you, given half a chance, 
that the farmer’s boots were the best manure for the land. 
However, he was not talking about boots at the moment. 

“What's it for, eh?” 

The assistant was nervous but suave. 

“That is Old Mother Goose’s Cottage, sir.” 

“So it says. I’ve got my eyesight, thank God. But the 
damn thing goes round and round. I’m asking you what’s 
the point of it, man.” 

I doubt whether the assistant had troubled himself 
much about the point of it up to this time. Those who 
work in Toy Depts. grow used to seeing some sort of 
contrivance going round and round at Christmas-time; 
and if it isn’t an electric train eternally passing a wayside 
station it may as well be Old Mother Goose’s Cottage with 
a fairy on the roof. But he explained, reasonably enough, 
that the idea was to enable all sides of the building to be 
seen. ‘It is lighted up inside, as you will notice,” he added, 
“showing Peter Rabbit, Donald Duck, Rupert and other 
favourites, in characteristic attitudes. The kiddies——” 

The old man rapped him smartly on the waistcoat with 
the head of his cane. ‘“‘Mother Goose,” he said, “‘was a 
native of Boston, Massachusetts—and don’t you forget it.” 

“Ts that so, sir?” 

“Dead and buried two hundred years before Peter 
Rabbit was ever thought of,” said the old gentleman, 
triumphantly. ‘So now then.” 

“The kiddies like it,” said the assistant rashly. 

“Like it!” cried the old man with a sudden burst of 
fury. ‘I came in here to buy my grandson a mechanical 
toy, and all you have to offer is this damned contraption— 
marked ‘Not for Sale.’ Freddie! Come out of that, boy! 
D’you hear me?” 

A small red-haired child, who had got his head through 
the flaps of a wigwam, came out of it and eyed his grand- 
father with gravity. 

The old man removed his stick from the assistant’s 
waistcoat and pointed it at Mother Goose’s Cottage. 

“What d’ye think of it, Freddie, eh? What do you say 
to that?” 

Freddie watched the cottage round three times before 
making up his mind. 

“Tt’s potty,” he said. 

“There you are, you see,” said the old man. “Got any 
kites?” 

“Kites will be over in the Sports Department,” the 
assistant told him, not without relief. “‘ Through the arch- 
way and st 

“Don’t stand there giving orders to me, sir,” the old 
man roared. “I’m asking you whether you’ve got any 
kites. If you have, bring one. If you don’t know, go and 
find out. And what’s more,” he added—while all over the 
department customers stood rigid with astonishment, some 
trailing wooden carts from nerveless fingers, others frozen 
in the act of returning stencilling outfits to their shelves 
—‘‘be quick about it.” 

Not for ten years had any of us heard an assistant in 
a Toy Dept. addressed in such a forthright manner. 
I confess that to cover my own embarrassment at such 
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behaviour I read the rules of “Extinguo—the Hilarious 
New Atomic Warfare Game”:—twice through without 
taking in a word. Then we all heard the assistant say, in 
quite a small voice, “I'll make inquiries, sir,” and a sigh 
—whether of relief or disappointment, who shall say ?— 
swept through the room. 

Pondering this incident as I idly tested the wheels of 
a model ambulance I found it difficult to account for the 
survival of so feudal an outlook in the middle of the 
twentieth century. The man, himself hardly to be ranked 
as high even as a small country squire, appeared unaware 
that the day of the petty tyrant was over, that the hectoring 
and bullying of those whom he chose to consider to belong 
to a “lower station in life” was not tolerated in the modern 
state, that, in short, he was making a thundering ass of 
himself. I felt it was high time somebody told him so, 
only I did not feel that I was quite the person to do it. 
And in any case the assistant had by this time returned, 
with a kite. 

“If you will pay at the desk, sir,” he began, but catching 
sight of the old gentleman’s face, took the proffered notes 
and hurriedly sped away. So, I reflected bitterly, is 
democracy betrayed. 

“Tmpudent jackanapes!” bellowed the old gentleman 
after him, by way of thanks. 

So loud and so uncompromising a cry as that could hardly 
fail to bring one of the shop’s heavier guns on to the scene, 
and very soon a tall figure, with the bearing and address of a 
Harrovian, could be seen making its way through the throng. 

“Perhaps I can be of some assistance, sir,’’ he said, 
making more of a statement than a question of it. 

‘“T doubt it,” said the old gentleman. “‘What are you?” 

What are you! A question that only magistrates in 
police courts are allowed to ask! 

“T happen to be in charge of this floor at present,” said 
the Harrovian briefly. 

“Then I advise you to sweep it,” said the old gentleman. 
“Tt’s filthy.” 

“Forgive me if I point out-——” . 

“Be off!” said the old gentleman fiercely, and the 
Harrovian, raising his eyebrows, went. 

“Potty!” said Freddie, for the second time. 

When this remarkable pair had departed with their kite, 
I remained for some tiie leaning against a rocking-horse, 
lost in thought. It had indeed been a sorry day for the 
new Britain. If a loud voice and an overbearing manner 
were to be allowed to carry the field with no more opposition 
than a pair of raised eyebrows, the forces of reaction would 
very soon begin to rally their scattered strength. At the 
same time, the unworthy thought obtruded itself that the 
old gentleman had at least got what he wanted and got it 
quickly. I therefore stepped briskly across the room to 
a young man who seemed to be disengaged and tapped him 
on the shoulder. I may or may not have accompanied 
the action with the words “Here, you!” 

“T want,” I told him, ‘‘a doll that shuts its eyes when 
canted over backwards. And I want it now.” 

‘““Hadn’t you better wait and see whether Mummy pops 
one in your stocking at Christmas?” he replied, civilly 
enough. 

“T told you to wear a hat, Tony,” said a girl who seemed 
to be with him. She had the New Look, but the one she 
gave me was comparatively old-fashioned. 

“T beg your pardon,” I began in some confusion. “I’m 
afraid I made a mistake e 

“A hereditary failing, no doubt,” said the young man. 

Looking back, I find the young man’s remark hardly !ess 
puzzling than the old gentleman’s behaviour. H. F. E. 
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At the Pictures 





Mine Own Executioner—It Always Rains on Sunday—The Bishop's Wife 


ENJOYED Mine Own Executioner 
(Director: ANTHONY Kimmins); it 
seemed to me to be up to the form 
shown by British films during the war, 
the form one was beginning to fear 





(Mine Own Executioner 


SELF-PSYCHOED 


Melia Bitite . 6 sk ce eS Burcess MEREDITH 


they had lost with “‘the big subject.” 
It has credible characters well played, 
the dialogue is intelligent, and the story 
sticks pretty closely to that of what 
most people agree was a good novel 
(the adaptation is by the novelist him- 
self, NigEL Batcutn). The director is 
not, I think, known for any other such 
work as this; personally I had thought 
of Mr. Kimmins in connection with 
British farces of the kind I tend to 
avoid. This may have been mere 
ignorance on my part, but anyway it 
made the sound, confident, able direc- 
tion of this serious and absorbing 
story all the more of a pleasant surprise. 
The playing is admirable; in particular, 
BurceEss MEREDITH’s portrait of the 
conscientious, worried psychiatrist who 
spends his nervous energy on the 
problems of others and leaves none for 
his own could hardly have been 
bettered. The film concentrates on the 
dramatic episode of the schizophrenic 
fighter-pilot (KrzERON Moore) to the 
comparative neglect of the situation 
at the clinic (that constant situation in 
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all Mr. Bawcutn’s novels, of the 
intelligent rebel grimly and sarcastic- 
ally fighting the complacent forces of 
reaction) ; naturally enough, for in that 
episode are the thrills and the more 
obviously “filmworthy” char- 
acters. Inevitably, perhaps, 
the points are made rather 
more crudely than they were 
in the novel; the publicity 
people have probably very 
well judged the mental age of 
the film audience when they 
encourage it to think that the 
title is meant literally about 
the patient rather than meta- 
phorically about the psych- 
iatrist. You, of course, will 
not be taken in. 


Another one I am happy to 
recommend is It Always Rains 
on Sunday (Director: RoBERT 
HamMER), which is excellently 
done and praiseworthy in all 
sorts of ways. A bit reminis- 
cent of Waterloo Road, it is 
thoroughly enjoyable for the 
same reasons: because it uses 
its London (East End) back- 
ground convincingly, amus- 
ingly and with 
intelligence. 
Again I come 
up against the 
problem of ex- 
plaining that 
invaluable quality about 
a film that keeps one 
actively, delightedly en- 
joying it almost all the 
time and sends one away 
at the end pleased and 
cheerful, with a sensation 
of something gained. In 
effect, one has probably 
gained nothing from /t 
Always Rains on Sunday 
of any permanent value: 
no profound truth, no 
valuable message, no 
deeper understanding of 
life. And yet... 

The story is one of 
those _influence-of-fleet- 
ing-visitor things that 
lend themselves to sum- 
ming-up in solemn and 
pretentious terms. Lives 
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friends, his old love (now married) ; she 
hides him in her little house, providing 
some scenes of very great suspense, but 
at the end of the wet Sunday he is 
caught. Goocie WITHERS attractively 
plays the part of this anxious house- 
wife, and the piece is full of smaller 
portraits with an air of reality about 
them—by Epwarp CHAPMAN, JACK 
WaRNER, notably SypNEy Tarver, 
and many others who have only a few 
moments each. 


There seems to be no certainty 
whether the Royal Command film, 
The Bishop’s Wife (Director: HENRY 
KosTeER), will be generally shown over 
here or not; no loss, I’d say, if it isn’t. 
I take it to be a quite calculated blend 
of all the most commercially profitable 
ingredients of supernatural whimsies 
from A Christmas Carol through Going 
My Way to It’s a Wonderful Life, 
with a slight pass at the Third Floor 
Back. 

Judging from a widely-reported ob- 
servation by Leo McCarey (director of 
Going My Way) at one of the hearings 
of the “‘ un-Americay.activities ”’ circus, 
I fear that any lack of enthusiasm about 
The Bishop’s Wife may be regarded— 
in Hollywood—as a dastardly blow at 


Christianity; nevertheless I persist in 
regarding it as a heavy-footed, taste- 
less waste of a lot of talented people’s 
time. R. M. 





are altered by his passage el a [It Always Rains on Sunday 
—you know the kind of 

stuff. Here he is an COAL TRUCK SPEED-UP 

escaped convict returning Tommy Swann. ....... Joun McCattum 
to his old haunts, his old Det.-Sgt. Fothergil . . . ... Jack WARNER 
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Rumour 


“ALL I can say,” said Edith, “is 
that she must be about the 
bravest woman on earth.” 

“Who?” Lasked. Edith has a habit 
of talking at breakfast while I am 
trying to concentrate on The Times 
leading article, and I had lost the drift 
of the previous half-column or so of 
her remarks. 

“T was telling you,” said Edith, 
“that your friend Sympson is shortly 
to be married, and I said that his bride 
must be a woman of great courage. 
It will take a lifetime for her to cure 
him of his bachelor habits, such as 
knocking out his pipe all over the 
butter ration. 

I uttered an exclamation of horror 
and allowed The Times to heel over 
into the marmalade. Although I 
agreed with the writer of the leading 
article that in some ways Mr. Molotov 
tended to be a little unco-operative, 
the subject paled into insignificance 
beside the news that Sympson was to 
be married. While I suppose no man 
can be considered absolutely safe from 
matrimony, Sympson had always 
struck me as a confirmed bachelor. I 
shared Edith’s respect for the courage 
of the womn who had decided to take 
his reformation in hand. 

“Who is she?” I asked. 
know her?” 

“No,” said Edith. ‘‘Sympson is 
being extremely secretive about the 
whole affair, but Mrs. Johnson- 
Clitheroe, who lives in the next flat to 
him, says that she believes it is one of 
the ladies on his election committee in 
East Reddington. They are already 
buying all sorts of things for the home, 
and Sympson rarely returns from a 
visit to his constituency without a huge 
parcel. Last week he brought home a 
complete set of secondhand iron sauce- 
pans, and the week before it was a pair 
of green velvet curtains and a small 
inlaid table.” ° 

The thing began to take on a more 
likely look. Political ladies are much 
tougher than the ordinary sort, and 
I suppose that to a woman who can 
speak for half an hour to an audience 
packed with hecklers even the reform- 
ation of Sympson would have no 
terrors. The difficulty of the task 
might even be an attraction’ 

Then my thoughts turned to Symp- 
son himself. Why had he done it? 
I felt reasonably certain that he was 
not going to get married because he 
wanted to get married. My heart bled 
for him as I realized that this must 
be yet another sacrifice that he was 
making for the Party. 


“Do we 


““T must call round on him,” I said 
to Edith, “and offer my congratula- 
tions.” 

“And find out when it is going to 
be,” she said, ‘‘and whether she is a 
blonde or a brunette.” 

Sympson opened the door to me 
himself. I glanced round the room 
and reflected that it looked more con- 
gested and untidy even than usual. 
The set of iron saucepans was balanced 
precariously on the little inlaid table. 
The green velvet curtains were hanging 
over a bookcase, and a queer variety of 
other objects littered the floor. There 
was a bust of Julius Cesar, a pile of 
books in German, some vases, a 
carpet-bag, a banjo, and four old- 
fashioned whisky decanters. 

“T see you're getting a few things 


° 


together for the home,” I said with 
forced cheerfulness. 

A dark look spread over his face. 

“So the rumour has got round as 
far as you, has it?” he said moodily. 
“That wretched Johnson-Clitheroe 
woman started it, deducing that only a 
man about to get married would buy 
sets of saucepans and pairs of velvet 
curtains. If she had ever been a 
prospective Parliamentary candidate 
she would have known that at this 
time of year the General Branch holds 
a bazaar, the Young Conservatives 
hold a bring-and-buy sale, and the 
Women hold a sale of work and a 
jumble sale. Moreover, she would 
also know that the prospective candi- 
date is expected to buy something 
from every single stall at all these 
functions, and would soon get his 
marching orders if he refused. It is 
part of the pattern of our democracy.” 


° 


Treasures of the East 


HE Exhibition of the Art of 
India and Pakistan, which re- 
mains open at Burlington House 
until the end of February, nobly con- 











KULU(?} PAINTING Om PAPER 


tinues the line of Winter Exhibitions 
as the most comprehensive display of 
the Indian fine arts ever seen in 
Europe. The sculptures and bronzes 
range from rare products of the Indus 
valley civilization of the third millen- 
nium B.c. to works of the late medieval 
period, and painting from photographs 
of the famous Ajanta wall-paintings 
to contemporary oils which reveal the 
influences of the Indian schools and, 
oddly here and there, the modern 
Ecole de Paris. 

I venture to guess, however, that the 
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four most popular Galleries will be 
those devoted to paintings of the 
Mughal Court, and to the two main 
Rajput Schools—the exquisite Rajas- 
thani and Pahari paintings. Admit- 
tedly the themes of the Rajasthani 
paintings (sixteenth—nineteenth cen- 
tury) are mainly religious and literary ; 
but, then, one can enjoy these decorative 
figures—often set against luxuriant 
foliage gay with birds—simply as 
fantasies, and without any regard to 
their symbolism. Never mind whether 
the warlike figure with twenty hands 
in the Pahari painting represents the 
various réles of the Indian Mars, or 
wonder why the lady in the ‘‘ Wrestling 
Match” (No. 673), who affects orange 
trunks, should have a pale mauve skin 
—just delight in these little creatures 
of a dream-world for their lyrical line 
and delicate colouring. 

Indian sculpture, with its spiritual 
and often erotic significance, calls for 
a far greater imaginative response from 
the spectator. But consider a single 
piece—the lower portion of a female 
figure (No. 218), in painted sandstone. 
It is catalogued as tenth century A.D., 
probably from the Central Provinces; 
but to my mind it possesses a timeless 
and placeless character—the Allgemein- 
heit which, as Pater reminds us, is the 
supreme characteristic of the Hellenic 
ideal. In the perfect symmetry of this 
Indian fragment I discern the same 
qualities of serenity and universality 
as endow the Venus of Melos. 

I have left no space to consider the 
minor arts, but I hope to return to 
the Exhibition. N. A. D. W. 














‘And what are we supposed to do to this target—achieve 
it, surpass it, exceed it, go far beyond it, or just hit it?” 


Institutions 


THINK that to-day it would be nice to review some 

of the bulwarks of our national life, or, more simply, 
some of the things that go on going on. One of these 

is undoubtedly the club. A club may be defined as some- 
thing you belong to, and there are very many kinds of it, 
but the one I want to talk about now and easily the most 
impressive outwardly is the sort of huge~stone building 
which ordinary people only get into by the invitation of 
a member or by mistaking it for the club next door, Both 
categories will go up the steps and through the door in the 
same club-approaching state of mind—a blend of awe, hoping 
they look tidy and wondering how the door works, but the 
ones who get in by mistake and see a brown marble statue 
with a name on it carry away the sensation of having got 
a slice of life for nothing, whereas the real visitors see 
brown marble statues as but a prelude to the atmosphere. 
Club visitors are keenly alive to atmosphere, and when 
they are sitting waiting they absorb the surrounding 
pictures as never surrounding pictures were absorbed before 
except by people sitting waiting anywhere. Club pictures 
are different from domestic pictures in having a higher 
proportion of brown oil-paintings to black-and-white prints 
of old-time family life, but that is only to be expected, just 
as you would not expect to see a one-eared cloth rabbit 
behind a club vase. Club books are also dark, and a bit 
frightening near to, but visitors know enough about life to 
make for the magazines and bag the best they can without 
seeming eager or there for a free read. The climax of all 
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this waiting, the arrival of the person waited for, is like 
any meeting, while the meeting of two other people at the 
far end of the room is even more like it—a wonderful cross- 
section of human nature at its most obvious. As for the 
actual lunch or dinner or whatever it is all this is leading 
up to, I think its distinguishing feature is the attitude of 
the visitor to the people at the other tables—a sort of 
family-meeting politeness mixed in with the typical bright 
semi-interest of the keen restaurant-enterer. 


HE next institution I want to mention is the local 

newspaper, which is a very considerable feature of what- 
ever district it gets read by, and owes not a little of its 
power to the fact that each village in the district is assigned 
a fine black headline and a varying amount of print, so 
that you may see even the worldliest inhabitants of the 
smallest villages diving for their own particular section to 
find if their team has got a mention for anything more 
spectacular than the bus service. People are as proud, 
though perhaps not as surprised, to find their name in 
print in their local newspaper as they are to find it any- 
where else, and as interested to find their friends’ names; 
so that, as far as running upstairs to read bits out is con- 
cerned, they have a much better chance with their local 
paper than with their ordinary daily paper. 

Local newspapers—I am talking of the weekly ones—are 
published every week, and, like the laundry, remind anyone 
thinking of it how time has flown since the same day last 
week. Sometimes they arrive with the ordinary paper, 
but sometimes they are shoved through the letter-box at 
about eleven in the morning, never failing to set the house- 
hold wondering what on earth is happening for as long as 
it takes to reach the door. A feature of the average 
country newspaper is the way its sub-title spreads over 
half the county; another feature is the amount of furniture 
about to be sold by auction. Its tendency to make home 
dress-making sound easier than it is does not count as a 
feature because you get this optimism all over the news- 
paper world; but what does really distinguish a local paper 
is its power of evoking its locality, of transporting some 
mystified fish-unwrapper a hundred miles into another 
world. 


N°? less an institution than the local newspaper is the 
village shop. (This is a somewhat literary way of 
bringing my readers round to thinking of village shops 
instead of local newspapers. Writers are full of such 
tricks.) By the village shop I mean the kind that sells boot- 
laces as well as grocery, boot-laces being the standard com- 
modity mentioned by anyone wanting to convey what 
a lot of things these shops sell; such as postcards on a 
revolving stand, a device with a number of vertical flaps 
which return you to the starting-point about two flaps 
later than you were expecting. Customers are apt to 
revolve it thoughtfully, [ mean looking as if they are 
thinking, to offset what they consider to be a rather frolic- 
some attitude to life in revolving it at all. My readers may 
be hoping I shall say something cheery about those glass 
sweet-jars, but what I am going to say is a sheer piece of 
fact—the fact that the standard jar has a glass lid with a 
glass bobble on top. Perhaps the most striking character- 
istic of a real village shop is its effect of accumulation. 
People looking slowly round a village shop, especially 
people who are halfway through their spring-cleanings and 
therefore attuned to chaos, get the impression that they 
are seeing a greater number of different objects stacked 
into a smaller space than they have ever seen before, and 
they are often right. Another feature is the eternally un- 
plumbed nature of such a shop. Dreamy shoppers may 
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“ Now watch the dicky bird.” 


have been there for years and never thought of asking for 
tooth-paste until they see someone else buying a bottle of 
hair-oil. 


UNDAY dinner, or the custom of eating a joint and the 
fixings at one o’clock and sitting about afterwards, is 
not quite what it was but is still an institution in many 
homes, and I should like to say something about it. The 
idea behind a Sunday dinner is no doubt that more people 
will be there to eat it than on, say, the average Tuesday, 
but there is also nowadays an idea that more of them will 
be there to cook it too, a process which has produced quite 
a set of rules. The work may be divided into skilled, such 
as cooking the joint itself, semi-skilled or getting the best 
out of the brussels sprouts, trained plodding (potatoes, 
parsley-chopping and so on) and willing help, a wide cate- 
gory including getting a clean table-cloth and time-keeping. 
The dishing-up, a wild surge of activity when everyone has 
to get at the stove at once, is complicated by the gravy- 
maker. Gravy-makers are lone figures, I mean spiritually 
lone figures, huddled over bubbling tins. Either they 
know the only way to make gravy or they have sportingly 
taken on a job far beyond them and are risking the com- 
plaints they know people are too polite to make. The 
actual eating of a Sunday dinner is like the eating of any 
other meal in that people sit round a table and someone 
spills something, but beforehand there is a lot of the sort 
of cross-talk without which carving and mass vegetable- 
serving cannot be accomplished. The sitting about after 
a Sunday dinner is a very traditional institution, because 
of the Sunday papers. Sociologists say there is nothing 
like two or three Sunday papers, especially on the Sundays 
when they have more pages, for making a sitting-room look 
like a Sunday afternoon. 


M* last paragraph is going to be rather different. It 
concerns an apparently passing institution, the London 
Telephone Directory. I don’t mean that there aren’t going 
to be any more London telephone directories—even if 
there weren’t the public would not realize it for a very 
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long time, because people don’t expect new directories until 
they get them suddenly—but that there do not seem to be 
going to be any more like the old ones. Readers who have 
had the latest volume will remember their surprise on seeing 
it, | mean their extra surprise. Sociologists aver that 
never, or anyway never since they had their first telephone, 
can they remember seeing a pale yellow directory without 
an advertisement on the front or the back for them to 
look at while they are telephoning. It is going to be a bit 
of a shake-up to the public to have nothing more to look 
at than the funny faces they have already drawn in the O’s 
of “London.” However, as it will be a goodish time before 
all anyone’s directories are pale yellow or something else 
artistic, I should like to say a final word about the old, 
traditional directories—just that in the days when there 
were only two volumes one was red and the other blue, and 
that the average person picked up the blue in mistake for 
the red as often as the red in mistake for the blue. 


° o 


The Royal Tour 


(PIHE Royal Family in Africa (HutcHINsoN, 10/6), by 

Mr. Dermot MorraH, gives a full and fascinating day 
by day account of the Royal Tour. The author accompanied 
the Royal party throughout, and his clear, well-written 
story, together with the many excellent photographs, 
makes this a worthy record of a remarkable achievement. 
The book is published by gracious permission of His 
Majesty the King, and the proceeds from its sale are to 
be devoted to the funds of King George’s Jubilee Trust, 
which has as its first concern the welfare of youth. 
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“* Brandy, whisky or beer?” 
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“Just a dress-rehearsal—we’re not going to get caught out this winter.” 


The Tyrant 


| RAISED the blood-red flag of Doom before the 
morning broke; 

A hundred million citizens beheld it as they woke. 

They took the trumpets to their mouths, the billhooks to 
their hands, 

They were mighty as tht oceans, they were numbered like 
the sands. 

They marched across the morning and I called them to 
my heel; 

They harnessed up the tumbrils and they bade the tyrant 
kneel. 

They raised aloft the guillotine with all its dreadful 
gear, 

They shouted in the morning and they bade the tyrant 

hear. 


The tyrant did not hear them, he was lying in his bed, 
With the footman by his elbow and the bottle by his 
head, 
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And the scent was in the boudoir, and my lady had not 
slept, 

And round about the shuttered rooms the limp domestics 
crept. 

The people were astonished, and they trembled at his 
pride; 

They sent a deputation, but it had to wait outside. 

They waited for a moment and they waited for an 
hour, 

And their legs were stiff and aching and their hearts were 
stiff and sour. 


There came a tall inspector and a band of seven cops, 

And the citizens turned round about and opened up their 
shops. _” 

I took my blood-red banner down, I hung it by the 
wall, 

Great history marched forward; and the tyrant did not 
fall. 
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THE BATTERED DOOR 


“Have you the strength to hold it when I give up?” 
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h ONDAY, December Ist. 
—The moment Ques- 
tions were over to-day 
English and Welsh Members 
of the House of Commons 
dashed off to keep urgent 
appointments. It would 
probably be breach of privi- 
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Business Done: 


Monday, December 1st.—House of Commons: The Land of 
the Scots. 
Tuesday, December 2nd.—House of Lords: Tradition. 
House of Commons: Big Feet and Money. 
Wednesday, December 3rd.—House of Commons: Fish and 
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fair constituents. He an- 
nounced (oh! so _ firmly) 
that no such complaint 


had been made by the 
ladies in Ais constituency. 
Whereupon Sir THomaAs 
Moore (thoroughly neutral 
as Member for Ayr, which 


lege, or contempt of Parlia- Spivs. is in Scotland) declared his 
ment, or something, to say Thursday, December 4th.—House of Commons: Socialized view that constant queueing 
where those appointments Industries. had made large feminine 


were kept, but the retiring Members 
had on their faces that expression of 
stern determination that ever comes 
to them when—Scottish business is 
the order of the day. 

And the subject for discussion was 
Scottish agriculture. Wrong as it may 
be, the subject never draws the crowds, 
and vast expanses of (so to speak) 
uncultivated benches soon made them- 
selves apparent. But the Scots joggled 
their notes into neat heaps and 
settled down for what some of them 
are apt to call a “wee bit crack” all by 
themselves: 

Perhaps “wee” bit scarcely applies 
to some of the speeches. Mr. Snap- 
DEN’S, for instance, went on so long 
that it seemed more like a chasm than 
a crack. Mr. Woopsury, the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, presented the Bill in 
those tones of sweet reason he always 
uses so successfully when commending 
a Government plan. 

And nearly everybody cheered like 
mad about the plans to improve 
Scottish agriculture. The Bill also 
permits farmers to shoot deer if they 
interfere with crops—exactly who de- 
cides which is the aggressor (the anima] 
or the farmer) was not indicated. 

The Bill was given a Second Reading, 
and then a few English and Welsh 
Members ventured back into the 
House. 

Before all this, Mr. Speaker, fresh 
home from a trip to Paris, had an- 
nounced that he had there been given 
the Grand Cross of the Légion 
d’Honneur, which he regarded as a 
tribute to the House. 


[FIUESDAY, December 2nd.—It may 

have been a hang-over from the 
excessive amount of Scotch taken last 
night, but the Commons had a dis- 
tinctly absent-minded air to-day. Even 
Mr. Speaker, at the end of Questions, 
called on new Members to take their 
seats, then catching a swift glance 
from Sir GiLBerRT Campion, the Clerk 
of the House, who (sergeant-major like) 
never misses anything, at once rapped 
in self-correction: “No; as you were!” 

The result was all any radio come- 
dian could have desired. The House 
roared with delight at this reminder 
that Mr. Speaker is also Colonel 


CiirTon-Brown. But this military 
touch did not communicate itself to 
the two new Members and _ their 
sponsors. They walked up the floor 
in ragged ranks, with their step broken 
and their bows mistimed. First on 
parade was a‘ Conservative, Mr. ODEy, 
victor of the Howdenshire by-election. 
He lagged behind his sponsors, who 
reached the Table a good ballot-box’s 
length before him. Next was the 
Labour victor of East Edinburgh, Mr. 
JOHN WHEATLEY, who seemed deter- 
mined not to get to the Table atall, and, 
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25. Sir Richard Acland (Gravesend) 


with his two sponsors, gave his third 
bow halfway down the floor instead of 
right up against the Table. 

However, such drill is soon forgotten 
and Mr. Speaker made no comments 
that were audible. 

Question-time had been distinguished 
by a learned little discussion on the 
big feet of the ladies of Somerset. Mr. 
Curis Hotuis (who sits for Devizes, 
which is in Wiltshire) raised the 
matter, alleging that Somerset women 
with exceptionally large feet were 
unable to get any boots. 

Mr. Betcuer, for the Board of 
Trade, promised to look at the situa- 
tion and blamed the manufacturers for 
the shortage, if any. But Mr. VERNON 
BartTLetT, the Member for Bridg- 
water (which is in Somerset), at once 
leapt gallantly to the defence of his 
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feet ‘‘widespread.” Nobody but Sir 
Tuomas knows whether the word was 
another joke, or merely a chance 
choice. And Sir THomas did not seem 
too sure. 

After which the Finance Bill was 
discussed in Committee. 

In the Lords, Lord AppIson, as 
leader of the House, read a message 
from THE Kine announcing that Lord 
Colwyn had been arrested by the 
military authorities and would be tried 
by court-martial, under Section 41 of 
the Army Act. Thus was vindicated 
one of the rights of Parliament—to be 
told at once when any of its Members 
are arrested. 


| repent Y, December 3rd.— 
They were talking about fish and 
chips in the Commons, and Dr. Ep1tTx 
SUMMERSKILL, of the Ministry of Food, 
felt constrained to remind Mrs. CasTLE 
that the chip was apt (in happier 
times) to overshadow the fish in Mrs. 
CasTLE’s division (Blackburn). 

Then Mr. Ian MrKarpo produced 
the usual joke about the relationship 
between fish and chips and the news- 
papers, and although his colleagues 
clearly regarded the aged jest as far 
inferior to those made by Gilbert about 
another and funnier Mikado, the 
honourable Member seemed to love his 
own wit and rocked with suppressed 
laughter. 

But it was that sort of afternoon. 
Everybody appeared to think that he 
or she was an inspired wit, and the 
flashes illumined the darkness of the 
Chamber. But not much. 

It was quite a relief when the Finance 
Bill was called on once more, and the 
debate turned to the lighter topics of 
taxation. Not that they were particu- 
larly light, either, and Mr. GLENVIL 
Ha.., the Chancellor’s able assistant, 
was not the only one who heaved a 
sigh of relief when the Committee 
stage was ended. 

Then Mr. GLenvit Hatt had (in the 
words of Mr. OLIVER STANLEY) a little 
baby brother, in the form of an 
additional Treasury Secretary to look 
after economic matters. A Bill to 
authorize the creation of this office was 
whizzed through with the speed and 
velocity of an economic blizzard. 
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“Enjoy the life ? 


Another sort of blizzard arose, in 
the form of a “prayer” moved by 
Colonel Frank Byers, the Liberal 
Chief Whip, asking that the Govern- 
ment’s power to direct “spivs and 
drones” (not to mention “butterflies 
and eels”) be cancelled. The Colonel 
made it clear that he had no sympathy 
with the quarry, but strongly disputed 
the right of the Government to engage 
in the hunt. That way, said he, 
dictatorship lay—and he, as a lover of 
freedom, did not like the prospect. 

A lot of other Members joined in, 
mostly on the side of Colonel Byers, 
and there was hearty laughter when 
some of the Government’s supporters 
seemed to suggest that workers rather 
liked being directed. 

Mr. Morrison hurried in as mid- 
night neared and had an earnest con- 
versation with Mr. WILLIE WHITELEY, 
the Government Chief Whip. Soon 
afterwards the cause of the earnest- 
ness became plain, for on a division 
the Government had a majority of 
only forty-five votes. The figures were 
223 to 178. It was enough to carry 
the day, but not enough for anyone 
who knows that the Government’s full 
majority is in the two hundreds. Mr. 
WHiTELEY retired from the House 








(with cries of ‘‘ Resign!’ pursuing him) 
with an expression which indicated 
that quite a lot of direction of labour 
would be going-on in Labour Party 
circles in the immediate future. 
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26. Mr. M. C. Hollis (Devizes) 


HURSDAY, December 4th.—Mem- 

bers had a jamboree about the right 
to ask Ministers questions on the 
nationalized industries. Mr. MorRIsoN 
made it clear that no questions were 
allowed on purely business issues, but 
that the Minister was answerable for 
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Well, honestly, my boy, as a matter of fact I was directed.” 


all matters over which he had direct 
control. Whereupon Sir WALDRON 
SmiTHERS asked if ‘“‘nationalized”’ and 
“socialized”? were synonymous. 

Mr. Speaker retorted that Sir 
WaLpRON asked many curious ques- 
tions and that he simply did not know 
the answer to that one. 


° ° 


The Man-in-the-Street’s 


Tale 


REVOUS to me God wot 
Is my unhappy lot, 
We have lost ryghte wel 
Owre fredom every del. 
The drede is owris all, 
Owre ration is so smal 
As were a lerrit’s tongue 
(A lerrit ryghte wel yonge). 
How may a créature 
Live without noriture ? 
And gode thynge is gone, 
Ne nothing being done. 
A palmere I wolde be 
And sail across the see 
And come on the rich strond 
Of othere person’s lond 
Austeritie and queue 
Both driven me cuccu. 
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Varnished Truth About Rationing 


a \HE odd thing about rationing,” 
said Mildew, “is that people 
approve of it only so long as it 

makes no difference to their con- 

sumption of food.” 

“Eh?” said Dryrot. 

“T mean, everybody applauds the 
principle of rationing when the actual 
rations are large enough to meet 
everybody’s reasonable requirements.” 

“Quite.” 

“When rationing was first intro- 
duced we regarded it as synonymous 
with Equality and Fraternity. Re- 
member how we patted ourselves on 
the back for not having a black market 
like all those dreadful foreigners in 
Europe?” 

“Why, yes of course, but. . .” 

“Surely you won’t deny that we 
have a very plausible imitation of a 
black market now! How else do you 
explain this excellent omelette we’ve 
just eaten?” 

“T don’t deny it, but please don’t 
confuse a few eggs—not nearly enough 
to make up an extra allocation for 
everyone—with the black market.” 

“cc No?” 

“ Anyway, | agree with The Economist 
that to retain rationing merely for the 
sake of rationing when there isn’t 
enough of certain foodstuffs to make 
rationing work is sheer nonsense, and 
shockingly wasteful. Take bacon; 
better still, take cheese. To ration 
cheese we have to employ thousands 
of officials, clerks, inspectors statis- 
ticians, and so on. And look at the 
ration—or, rather, peer at it. Do you 
realize that almost one-eighth of the 
nation’s cheese is wasted ?”’ 

“You mean it dissolves? We find 
that putting the tablet on one of those 
pimply rubber mat-things when not in 
use is awfully economical. The diffi- 
culty of course is to get the whole 
family to remember . . .” 

“T am talking about cheese. This 
one-eighth is wasted because the 
carving-up of the country’s cheese into 
such infinitesimal portions greatly 


increases the total surface area of - 


cheese in relation to its volume.” 

“Come again.” 

“It’s obvious—check it with Euclid. 
Anyway, since cheese always suffers 
deterioration or damage at or near the 
surface it follows automatically that 
rationing on the present scale increases 
the quantity of cheese which is cut 
away and rejected as unsuitable for 
consumption.” 

“Really!” 

“Not only that, but the very act of 
partitioning the cheese wastes enough 


of the stuff to feed a dozen towns 
the size of Chelmsford or Macclesfield. 
You see, whenever a cheese is cut a 
small quantity of cheese adheres to the 
knife, but this quantity is no greater 
when the cut is long and deep than 
when it is short and shallow. Do you 
follow me?” 

“ee No.” 

“Tt’s exactly the same with liquids. 
When you put the nation’s milk into 
smaller bottles (half-pints instead of 


’ pints) the total quantity of fluid lost 


through adhesion is greatly increased. 
Work it out for yourself. The volume 
of a cylinder equals 7 r? times h 
where h is the height of the cylinder, 
and the area of the curved surface 
equals 277 times h where h has not 
been tampered with.” 

“And what does all this prove 
precisely ?” 

“That in time rationing defeats its 
own purpose. Theoretically you could 
ration a commodity right out of 
existence. Sub-divide often enough 
and you lose everything.” 

“So you’re in favour of abandoning 
rationing altogether?” 

“Yes, and for other and better 
reasons than those of mere quantitative 
control. The rationing of over-scarce 
commodities—if you'll excuse a bit of 
professional jargon—encourages the 
criminal elements in society. The 
illicit slaughtering of pigs is a case in 
point. Because the black market offers 
such wonderful profits pigs are killed 




















“Change your shoes, darling.” 
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long before they are ripe for killing. 
So the nation loses a quantity (x) of 
potential pig-product and the pig 
population declines. Now that potatoes 
have been rationed you'll find that 
they ’ll be lifted long before they should 
be in order to feed . . .” 

“The pigs which are _ being 
slaughtered long before they should 
be.” 

“". . No, the black market in 
potatoes.” 

“Oh, sorry!” 

“So, you see, [’m not talking 
through my hat when I urge the 
Government to drop the rationing of 
all goods in exceptionally short supply.” 

“To strike a somewhat different 
note I should say that your aim is to 
abolish the black market by the simple 
device of legalizing it.” 

“You haven’t been listening.” 

‘‘ And if you think people will work at 
exports to pay for imports which they 
themselves will not consume . . . well, 
you’re sadly mistaken. Besides we’re 
only at the very dawn of rationing. 
When Britain has to pay her way with- 
out loans and credits our present fare 
will seem like the food of the gods.” 

“But further rationing is out of the 
question. It wouldn’t work at all 
without a complete overhaul of our 


system of weights and measures. 


Grocers’ scales—to say nothing of 
butchers’—are neither designed nor 
intended to weigh accurately down to 
quarter ounces. Even as things are 
the housewives are dissatisfied and 
distrustful. If things get worse the 
Government will have to nationalize 
retail trade!” 

‘And why not? They could call in 
the best mathematical and engineering 
brains to devise systems and machines 
for apportioning the nation’s food 
accurately and efficiently. If they can 
split the perishing atom surely they 
can split potatoes fairly. Then if 
the Government would distribute our 
rations direct, by post, they’d be able 
to cut out all middlemen and every 
stall in the black market.” 

“Are you putting this wildcat 
scheme forward as a serious proposi- 
tion?” said Dryrot. 

“No fear!” said Mildew. Hop. 
° ° 


The Keyboard Cops 


“The M.P. for Orpington, Kent, went, 
inspected the organ with Dr. Melville Cook, 
the Festival organist, and went away much 
impressed with the Leeds police.” 

“Yorkshire Post.” 
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The Poetry of No Motion 


Eclogue, 1947 


PHyYLuts (alone by the wayside). 

Shut up in cosy cages, 
Poor mortals sit and sing 

“We are the Heirs of the Ages, 
And we know everything. 

The Land of Milk and Honey 
Is waiting over there: 

But we mustn't spend our money, 
And we can’t go anywhere.” 


Enter STREPHON. 

Hey, Phyllis, why so pensive and forlorn? 

Rise and salute the day when you were born! 

Thank God for Science, which has conquered 
Space, 

And harnessed Nature for the human race. 

Pity our rude forefathers who relied 

On sail, or steam, to reach the other side. 

We laugh at oceans, emulate the stork, 

Dine in the Strand and breakfast in New 
York: 

Or, still more striking, break our fast at home, 

And luncheon largely in Berlin or Rome. 

Our fathers, to this tiny isle confined, 

Knew next to nothing of the foreign mind, 

Without the magic of the plane and car 

They earned the epithet of “insular”’: 

While we, with all the aids of Modern Man, 

Are practically cosmopolitan. 

No need for battleships, expensive boasts, 

To show the flag on Continental coasts. 

In every restaurant, from East to West, 

Some private Briton shows us at our best: 

And few the citizens who have not seen 

The German Kultur or the French cuisine. 

At home, as well, our parents had to move, 

Not very swiftly, in a narrow groove, 

How many days, both dangerous and dull, 

It took a man to Manchester or Hull! 

The sad horse-coach conveyed him like a 
hearse, 

While highway-robbers waited for his purse. 

Small wonder, then, that, all but fixed in space, 

He knew so little of his land or race. 

Imagine—the majority of men 

Never beheld Loch Lomond or Big Ben; 

And centenarians could live and die, 

Without a glimpse of Stratford or the Wye! 

North knew not South; the soil disliked the 
street; 

The classes quarrelled—for they did not meet. 

But we, the happy family of Oil, 

Can whizz about without alarm or toil. 

By constant movement up and down the land 

We know, we love, each other—which is grand. 

Oxford and Cambridge, Devon and the Downs, 

The Lakes, the sands, are open to the towns. 

The scattered people of the countryside 

Can meet, and merry-make, at eventide. 

And oh, at Christmas, time of brotherhood, 

The carburettor is the fount of good: 

When little cars crunch up the snowy lane 

To bring the young folk to the old again; 

When, pious or compassionate, we save 

A little time for hospital or grave; 


PHYLLIS. 


When families assemble—Phyllis, pray, 

Come with me to my mother! Let’s away! 

My sheep I leave with Damon—— 

Pardon, mate, 

But your remarks are somewhat out of date. 

Up in the hills, with your dear sheep, my 

friend, 

You’ve misinterpreted the modern trend. 

The latest craze is not to dash about, 

And travel now’s a thing to do without. 

The Russians, whom of course we all applaud, 

Have long forbad their folk to go abroad: 

And we, the sons of Frobisher and Drake, 

Have now agreed that movement’s a mistake. 

Most of the nations, tethered by the banks, 

Strain at the chain of dollars, pounds, or francs. 

Only Americans, free people still, 

Can go about the planet as they will: 

With, one might add, a traveller or two, 

Released, on duty, from the Russian zoo. 

Across the Continent they cry in vain 

“When will the queer nice English come 

again?” 

For now the Channel is more deep and wide 

Than when Herr Hitler sat the other side. 
In Britain also it is wrong to roam, 

And loyal citizens remain at home. 

It is a “luxury”, when woods are green, 

To seek the beauty of the country scene: 

It is a “luxury” to make a call 

On friend, or family, or hospital. 

If you insist, you will be put in chains, 

Congealed in queues, or crushed to death in trains. 

So, Strephon, with your sheep in quiet stay, 

While I enchant you with my merry lay— 


Shut up in cosy cages, 
Poor mortals sit and sing 
“We are the Heirs of the Ages, 
And we know everything. 
The Land of Milk and Honey 
Is waiting over there: 
But we mustn't spend our money, 


And we can’t go anywhere.” A. P. H. 
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M®*® PUNCH suspects that many 
of his readers have found the 
Christmas present problem no 
laughing matter this year. Luckily 
his subscription list is still open, 
and a subscription to Punch is as 
easy to give as it is pleasant to 
-— receive—especially in these trying 
times. Just send your friends’ 
names and addresses to THE 
-——— PUBLISHER, 10 BOUVERIE STREET, 
E.C.4, making your remittance payable to Punch. | 
We will send each one a Greeting Card from you | 
telling of your gift. Subscription rates are at the | 
bottom of the front cover. 




















R. ST. JOHN ER- 

VINE’S return to the 
theatre will please every- 
one, but not the manner of 
it. Private Enterprise at 
the St. James’s begins as a play of 
family stresses and, when these are 
growing absorbing, turns aside into the 
story of an industrial dispute in which 
the characters become mouthpieces 
for unyielding points of view and 
Mr. Erving, usually one of our most 
large-hearted dramatists, seems to lose 
both his temper and his sense of 
humour. It is impossible not to com- 
pare his bellicose treatment of the 
subject with the meticulous fairness of 
Galsworthy in dealing with 
earlier struggles of organ- 
ized labour; and there is 
no need to be a Socialist to 
consider sneering person- 
alities about the Prime 
Minister in poor taste in 
the theatre, or a collector 
of politicians’ autographs 
to feel that the laughs with 
which any West End 
audience greets cracks 
about Cabinet Ministers by 
name are too easy for a 
(dramatist of Mr. ERVINE’s 
distinction. Where Gals- 
worthy described the clash 
of capital and labour 
through the changing be- 
haviour of his characters 
under its pressure, he 
opposes the two forces 
irreconcilably, almost in 
the current vacuum of the 
Muscovite negative, and 
the latter part of the play 
does little more than show 
the employers waiting in 


At the Play 


Private Enterprise (St. JAMES’s)—The Moon in the Yellow 


River (Arts) 
out, which the Delawares fight. As it 
grows more desperate the men, refusing 
to take the non-union man back, make 
demands fora sharein themanagement. 
Rather than compromise, the Delawares 
prefer tostick to their gunsand be requi- 
sitioned. Their stand is on a matter of 
principle and as such should somehow 
appear more heroic than it does; 
probably because both, though person- 
ally pleasant and played with author- 
ity by such good actors as Mr. 
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bunch, drawn with much 
of Mr. ERvINeE’s old skill, 
has plenty of problems of 
its own to get on with, and 
until the labour issue puts 
these into partial cold storage the 
going is brisk. It remains so in 
places, notably when the union leaders 
first arrive to threaten war, but the 
tension is uncertain. Mr. WILLIAM 
Fox is in a zoological jam_ with 
Denzil, who is both lion and jellyfish, 
and on the whole he comes out of 
it with credit. About Mr. Hector Ross, 
also in some embarrassment with 
Andrew, 1am not sosure. Full marks 
go to Miss ELizaBETH Gray for a very 
intuitive performance as 
Alice, and also to Miss 
EILEEN Peet for one of 
the best comic turns in 
London, as Amabel, to 
whom clichés are a kind 
of lyrical exercise. Miss 
ELIzABETH ALLAN is on 
easier ground with Melanie 
and scores without effort. 
Labour’s opposing camps 
are represented by Mr. 
JULIEN MITCHELL’ cynical 
old veteran and Mr. 
RvussELL WATERS’ snarl- 
ing, tousled Communist, 
both excellent sketches. 
The production, by Mr. 
Bastz Dean, makes the 
most of the play, and Mr. 
Cyrit 8S. Denny’s set is a 
constant reminder of what 
part of the world we are in. 


The Moon in the Yeliow 
River at the Arts is dis- 
appointing, a lovely play 
seen as a shadow of itself. 


, : Ce a Mr. JULIEN MITCHELL . 

a mood of dogged obstin- Bert Snoddy Pers eosin. akwiae eg Mr. RussELL WATERS Making all allowances for 
acy while the State steam- Philip Delaware ie nin Mies. the difficulties of a club 
roller is stoked up for the Biedfdwere........ Mr. Scone annex the production should have 
kill. In terms of the POTN. ce et Mr. Meapows WHITE been better. Authentic 
theatre this isn’t very ; echoes of Ireland come only 
dramatic, in terms of from Miss MAUREEN 


politics its bitterness is scarcely help- 
ful. At the end my feelings were 
divided between gratitude for a play 
unfashionably about something that 
really matters—and surely the sur- 
vival of the individual as an individual 
and not as a directed moron matters 
terribly—and irritation at the way in 
which strength of conviction had 
spoilt a good case. 

The Delawares own a factory in the 
Midlands. Edmund and his son Philip 
(mentally as like as two peas) are 
paternal employers of the old school, 
friendly with their workers and looking 
after them well. One of their best men 
has religious scruples about joining the 
union, and a closed-shop strike breaks 


NicHoLtas HANNEN and Mr. ANDRE 
MoRELL, suggest minds as closed 
almost as their shops. The family splits 
on the strike. Alice, a young war 
widow, is a chip of the old block, though 
more intelligent. On the other side, for 
different reasons, are Denzil, black 
sheep but V.C., accepted by the Labour 
Party as a glamour-boy and now 
edging unscrupulously towards office; 
Andrew, a conscientious objector who 
is chronically about to rush off to 
save China; Melanie, Philip’s good- 
time wife, who sees no fun in being 
ruined for what she thinks a whim; 
and Amabel, Denzil’s rich and idiotic 
mate, wallowing in the acquaintance 
of the Government. This ill-assorted 
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DELANY as the old housekeeper and 
Miss Betty CHANCELLOR as the odd 
little girl. That there is a crease in 
his trousers puts a great gulf between 
Mr. Micuakt LAvRENCE and the I.R.A., 
whose: local hero he portrays, but it 
goes deeper than that, for he fails to 
explain the poetry of revolution. Nor 
does Miss JEAN ANDERSON, handi- 
capped by a shining new bicycle where 
she should have one composed of string 
rather than steel, catch the true glory 
of Aunt Columba. Mr. Jack HAWKINS 
brings the Professor powerfully to life 
and Mr. ARNoLD MARLE plays the 
German engineer capably, but the 
rest are middling to indifferent. 
ERICc. 
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Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Christmas Books for Children 

THE difficulty over book-buying this Christmas will be 
not so much how to choose the right one (for there are 
many) but how to avoid choosing the wrong one because 
there are so many more. There is a spate of vague and 
tiresome elves and fairies and of animals that dress like 
humans and behave neither like their own kind nor like 
any other. But this time older children are better supplied 
with the sort of book that one firm describes as a Junior 
Novel. One of the best (it will be liked by girls more than 
by boys) is T'railer Trio (MULLER, 7/6), by Emma ATKINS 
JAcoBs, who describes a trek by three young people in 
an old car with a trailer across a thousand miles of America 
to their own log-cabin (the present of an uncle), and forty 
acres in Idaho. They sing, cook, pick fruit, dig, paint and 
carpenter for their suppers; and their way is just difficult 
enough to make the reader anxious. Another good one, 
this time with a setting in history beginning in 1473 and 
ending in 1794, is The Young Clavengers (UNIVERSITY OF 
Lonpon PREss, 8/6), a sequel to “ The Children’s Chronicle,” 
by DorotHy Marearet Stuart. In it we follow the 
fortunes of one family, and though they show traditional 
gallantry, their humanity is not dimmed by historical dust, 
and great care has been taken over details. The same can 
be said about Royal Chase (CoLttys, 8/6), by JoAN SELBY- 
LowNnDES, the story of a Rangewarden’s son and the part 
he played during the Dissolution of the Monasteries, his 
friendship with a very human monk and an old woman 
who was suspected of witchcraft. The book begins with 
an excellent description of hawk-training and tells how 
missals were illuminated. Young Robin Brand, Detective 
(UNtvERSITY OF LoNDON PREss, 7/6), by FREEMAN WILLS 
Crorts, will satisfy the many boys who want to read about 
thefts and kidnapping, a Scotland Yard detective, dope 
and the rest of it, but will do them no harm. 

Now for the ordinary (non-fantastic) stories for children 
of from nine years old and upwards. Amazon Adventures 
of Two Children (MULLER, 7/6), by RoszE Brown, is one to 
be loved and lived with. The author tells how Joa and 
Tatu, the children of a Brazilian Government official, 
travel with their parents and an enchanting nurse com- 
panion up the Amazon river. The book has warmth and 
gaiety and funinit. Adventures of Tip the Terrier (CITADEL 
Press, 6/-), by J. IvEsterR Lioyp, contains good country 
details and is an excellent story about a small working 
terrier who is stolen, goes to sea, is employed by a poacher, 
has his portrait in the Press and returns to his happy home. 
Then there are several good books on special subjects for 
boys and girls who like facts. In The Young Bird Watchers 
(Faper, 8/6), A. F. C. Hittsteap has written a book with 
a linking story which might be read at ten years old and 
kept for ever. Ride with the Driver (QUALITY PREss, 6/-), 
by Atan Buck, is a sensible book for boys; it describes a 
ride with the driver on the footplate of an express engine 
from Paddington to Cheltenham and is illustrated by photo- 
graphs and diagrams of the engine. Come Into the Kitchen 
(GoLLancz, 6/-), by ALExrE GorDoN and Trupy BLIss, 
explains cooking and recipes really sensibly. They Met a 
Wizard (JENKINS, 7/6), by VERA Barciay, has a most 
misleading title and jacket, for the wizard is a zoologist who 
answers such questions as ‘‘How do kangaroos get into 
their mothers’ pockets?”’ and ‘How did the whales’ and 
penguins’ forelimbs turn into flippers?’’ This is one of 
the best books of the year, with its store of entrancing 
knowledge and with a story running through it that together 


make it suitable for any age from eight to eighty. Once 
upon a time “Annuals” were terrible medleys of the second- 
rate, but this year there are three that would make good 
presents for families of mixed ages. The first, Cynthia 
Asquith’s Annual (MacponaLD, 12/6), is for slightly younger 
children and contains stories and verses by RIcHMAL 
CromMPTON, WALTER DE LA Marg, Denis MACKAIL, 
ELEANOR FARJEON and the Editor herself. The second, 
Uncle Mac’s Children’s Hour Story Book (Sampson Low, 
7/6), scarcely needs further recommendation since all the 
contributions are DEREK McCuLtLocn’s own choice of 
material broadcast in the Children’s Hour programmes, 
but mention must be made of Lieut.-Commander GouLp’s 
puzzles and GEOFFREY DEARMER’s story about a stage- 
struck duck. And there is Enrp Biyton’s The Second 
Holiday Book (Sampson Low, 12/6), on the lines of her 
popular Annual published last year. 

Picture-books for small children are so numerous that 
present-givers are advised to choose ones that they too 
like, and can bear to read aloud. Among the prettiest of 
these are Christopher's New House (PLEIADES Books, 6/-), 
by Mervuta SALaMAN, for the pictures are in soft enchanting 
colours (only the giant is ugly), and the text is as good as 
can be; Miskoo the Lucky (HutcHrnson, 10/6), by Mary 
FaIRcLoUGH, with even softer and more bewitching pictures 
of a little Eskimo boy and all the people and creatures he 
met; and Little Grey Rabbit and the Weasels (CoLttys, 3/6), 
by Atison UTTLEy. Come In (SHAKESPEARE HEAD PREss, 
7/6), by OLIVE DERN, is a simple, straightforward account of 
a day in the life of an ordinary family, which will appeal to 























“Grandfather or no, m’dear, I will Nor go in there 
and ask for a packet of Skrumshus Bik-Biks.” 
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“It’s the outfit complete, madam, even down to a tiny 
imitation building licence.” 


small children because it tells of things they know about 
and because it is very fully illustrated. Among the wittiest 
are Summersalt’s Circus (EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 7/6), by 
Dorotuy CraiaiE, and Animal Lore and Disorder (RIDDLE 
Books, 6/-), by JAMES RIDDELL, which would keep anyone 
entertained for hours, since the pages are split so that the 
bodies of ordinary animals when joined to the legs of other 
ordinary ones produce most extraordinary creatures. Then 
there are several new Puffin Books (PENGUIN Books, 1/6), 
notably Locomotives, by W. J. Bassett-LOWKE and a 
Puffin Building Book—in three parts, at 2/10 each part— 
from which you can construct (on the “cut out and bend” 
principle) a whole Cotswold village. 

Parents who believe in old and tried favourites will like 
to know that StpGwick AND JACKSON are publishing, at 
6 /- each, a series known as the Watergate Children’s Classics. 
The first three titles are Kidnapped, Black Beauty and 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S Wonder Book. B. E. B. 





China, from A to Z 


Five hundred years before Giotto drew his perfect circle, 
a Chinese painter amazed the bystanders by painting a 
god’s halo with a single sweep of the brush “‘as by a whirl- 
wind.” This is the sort of feat, at once audacious and 
accomplished, that Mr. ARNoLD Sitcock uses throughout 
An Introduction to Chinese Art and History (FABER, 12/6) 
to exhibit not only the characteristics of Chinese civilization 
but the affinity of that particular civilization with every 
other. The Chinese was the most enduring. Never, so 
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far as we know, was anything once learnt lost or forgotten. 
Hence the re-issue of Mr. Sitcock’s little classic—amplified 
both textually and pictorially—is not only an education 
in things Chinese, it is a tally by which we may assess our 
own heritage and an incentive to its safeguarding. One 
wonders how much that of China will survive—both on 
the home market and for export—once the country’s 
religious bonds, liberal and unexclusive as these were, are 
loosed. Such speculations are an engrossing by-product of 
a book like this, in which religion and politics make them- 
selves felt throughout: while “bells and sonorous stones” 
yield to stringed instruments, shrines of rammed mud are 
replaced by gilt pagodas, neolithic cooking-pots by famille 
rose vases—and China is China still. H. P. E. 





The House of Pitt 


The House of Pitt (MuRRAy, 21/-) covers the history of 
the Pitts and their connections from Thomas Pitt, Governor 
at Madras at the opening of the eighteenth century, to 
Lady Hester Stanhope, the eccentric oxrientalist who died 
in Syria shortly after Queen Victoria’s accession. The 
author of this family chronicle, Sir TrREsHAM LEVER, has 
certainly not scamped his task, and the result, it must be 
admitted, is a little confusing. There were so many Pitts 
during this period, male and female, and though only two 
rose to universal fame, Chatham and the younger Pitt, 
there was an energy in the family which generated endless 
complications, a very large proportion of which Sir TRESHAM 
LEVER has assembled from every available record and 
poured with bewildering profusion into this volume. This, 
then, is a book rather to dip into than to read with sustained 
attention. The political portions are on the whole the 
least interesting, and the pages devoted to Thomas Pitt, 
the Governor of Madras, and to Penelope and Alfieri the 
most. The wholesale denunciations of his wife and family 
dispatched to England by the distracted Governor of 
Madras will please all students of invective, especially the 
passage beginning—‘‘Have all of you shook hands with 
shame ...?” And for a complicated love-affair, mingling 
the romantic, the farcical and the moving, it would be 
difficult to surpass the story of Alfieri’s passion for Penelope 
Pitt, his duel with her husband, the subsequent anti- 
climax, and Penelope’s letter to Alfieri when they met 
again in middle age. H. K. 





The American Garden 


It might be thought that a standard American gardening- 
book would not be of much use here. Differences of soil and 
climate would surely be too much for it. But The 
Complete Book of Garden Magic (JENKINS, 21/-) should 
fascinate the experienced and prove a friend in need to 
the beginner. Its characteristic American blend of the 
bourgeois and fin-de-siécle dates from our own eighteen- 
forties, when Loudon taught the amateurs of Dulwich 
and Tottenham to plan their gardens architecturally and 
plant them. In the same spirit Mr. Roy E. Bites takes 
the American’s “‘lot’”’ as an extension of the home; and its 
constructions—in concrete if you can get nothing better— 
range from an ideal tool-shed to a barbecue for alfresco 
meals. His diagrams are exceptionally foolproof. It 
would be too much to expect the book, a ten-year-old 
favourite, to incorporate the latest theories of soil-con- 
servation. Another hand deals, rather inadequately, with 
these and other recent developments. Mr. Bites himself, 
however, has never been a horticultural drug-addict. His 
garden is primarily a pleasure-garden, for the average 
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American seems even less inclined than the average 
Englishman to grow his own food when he can get it in a 
packet; but it will not be the author’s fault if the rockery 
and lily-pond completely oust the cabbage-patch. 4. P. E. 


Hermon Ould 


The title of Mr. HErmMon OvLp’s autobiography, Shuttle 
(ANDREW DakERs, 15/-), is based on a resemblance which 
Mr. OuLp has perceived between a man’s memory and 
“an eager, busy shuttle, dodging in and out of the variegated 
warp of the mind, making a pattern...” Endowed with 
this serviceable memory, so agreeably free from the dis- 
concerting waywardness of most memories, Mr. OuLD has 
produced a series of reminiscences of good uniform quality 
and sound workmanship. It is a pity, however, that they 
are not arranged in chronological sequence; for, in their 
present arrangement, they lose in clarity with no correspond- 
ing gain in spontaneity. Mr. Ouxp has had an interesting 
life. When he was eight or nine his singing of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” reduced some German friends of his mother 
to tears, an incident which may, he suggests, have had 
something to do with his pacifism in the first world-war. 
Before 1914 he wrote plays, one of which shared the bill 
with the first production of Bernard Shaw’s Great Catherine. 
After 1918 he resumed his dramatic career, but his desire 
to dissociate himself from the English Government’s sup- 
port of French policy in post-war Germany took him to 
that country, and later to Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Lithuania. These experiences confirmed him in the inter- 
national standpoint which he has maintained as general 
secretary of the P.E.N., and modified his pacifism; what 
he learnt about Hitlerism during his wanderings trans- 
forming him, after much painful reflection, “from a 100 
per cent. pacifist into a 99 per cent. pacifist.” n. &: 


When Nights are Bold. 


If you want to know about poaching as a fine art read 
It’s My Delight (EYRE AND SportiswoopE, 10/6), by Mr. 
Brian VESEY-FITZGERALD (‘the man who watched the 
badger’s funeral”), whose insatiable curiosity about country 
creatures on two legs and four has led him to investigate 
what happens on the shady side of the hedge. Ethics are not 
in question. He merely asks us to distinguish between the 
professional who steals to sell and the highly skilled amateur 
killing for the pot, and to remember, before we condemn 
the latter, that the rising cost of sport puts it legally out 
of reach of those in whom the sporting instinct is naturally 
the strongest—farm labourers and gipsies. In both camps 
he has many good friends, who have shown him methods 
as old as the English hills. Netting and snaring are the 
chief, but more dramatic are the hare-pipe, the faint squeal 
of which lures victims within range of a catapult, the 
weighted throw-stick, and certainly the daylight mystery 
of taking a hare in its form with bare hands. (At this 
useful craft he admits to competence, and we can only 
express disappointment that he has decided to be so coy 
about his methods.) Important above all, however, is the 
poacher’s dog, the best the true lurcher, greyhound and 
collie crossed, preferably a bitch. Mr. VEsry-FitTzGERALD 
knows a Dorset gipsy’s dogs which not only go home by 
separate routes but meet at given points. Half a dozen 
times has he seen them do it, each time at a different place! 
This delightfully written book also has good chapters on more 
respectable aspects of field-sports, but you do not need to 
perform at any of these to be enthralled by its poachers. 
Mr. WATKINS-PITCHFORD illustrates, beautifully. E£. 0. D. K. 


American Fabre 


Le Fabre de nos jours, 

American 

Epwin Way TEA_g, “Explorer who stayed at home,” 
shows us in many a Lilliputian tour 

the insects’ Near Horizons— 

the froth-bubble dome 

thinner than soap-film, of the froghopper; 

that small, amusing nightmare, the praying mantis; 
and butterflies with names as gorgeous-strange 

as their own wings. 


Here is a Found Atlantis 

of beauty and queerness and terror 
within the range 

of a small orchard-garden 

wherein each plant is 

catnip for caterpillar, grub for grub 
allure to everything that flies and stings. 


Here you will meet odd and good company 
rummer than any in a “Poet’s Pub,” 
Mine Host, the aathor, best of all; 

for style 

and sense, and wide humanity, 

and good reading 

are at his call and proffered with a smile 
at the plain truth of near-incredible tale. 


Page after page of first-class photographs 

and a sound index merit compliments. 

The price? One guinea. 

Hail its sponsors, HALE. R. C. S. 





Books by humorous artists and writers are always accept- 
able as Christmas presents, and this year there are several 
collections made wholly or mainly from the pages of Punch. 
Home Rails Preferred (FABER, 10/6) is, as may be guessed, 
an Emett book—a worthy successor to Sidings and Such- 
like; The Way I See It (HutTcHINSON, 7/6), contains the best 
of Davip LAanapon’s recent work; and Anton’s Amusement 
Arcade (CoLLtns, 6/-) gives all the information required in 
its title. JEREMY TAayLor has assembled, in Toller Reports 
(WuitE Swan Press, 10/6), his articles about Lieut. Toller, 
written between 1943 and the end of the war, and made 
them into an attractively-produced book, with illustrations 
by well-known war artists. 


Books for Germany 


If the Germans are ever to become “‘Good Europeans” it 
is essential that those among them who have the will to 
learn, to understand themselves and their neighbours, 
should have ready access to the books of other countries. 
There is already a great demand in Germany for British 
books, and the Agency for Intellectual Relief in Germany 
has put forward a scheme, approved by the Control Com- 
mission, for the establishment of lending libraries in key 
centres in the British zone. The Agency, though backed 
by the Foreign Office, is an independent charitable organ- 
ization as far as its funds are concerned. Readers who 
would like to help are asked to send donations to the 
Hon. Treasurer, C. P. Kininmonth, 4 Chapel Row, 
Wheeler End, High Wycombe, Bucks.; or, if they prefer 
to send books, these should be addressed to A.I.R.G., 
Foreign Office, German Section, 48 Princes Gardens, S.W.7. 
Before sending books it is advisable to write to A.I.R.G., 
stating what books can be offered, as the Agency is 
anxious in the first instance to limit its list of titles to 
those most helpful and most urgently needed. 
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“Why, Colonel Potter ! 





What keeps you out of overalls?” 


A Journalist Remembers. 
XIII 


« & T what hour,” asked Harvey 

McClutch, chief reporter of 

F The Plough, ‘‘do you retire for 
the night?” 

“T have a glass of hot milk at about 
ten o’clock,” I replied, ‘and go to bed 
immediately afterwards.” 

“Aye, aye,” said Mr. McClutch, 
thoughtfully. 

“Sometimes,” I said hastily, “I take 
a brisk walk and then I might be up 
until eleven o’clock or even later.” 
In my relations with the staff of The 
Plough, the note at which I aimed was 
one of cynical abandon, and I was 
uneasily aware that I often failed to 
strike it. It was Mr. McClutch’s 
intention, I knew, to bring me out and 
to enrich my writing by flinging me 
willy-nilly into the tide of life. He had 
already persuaded me to join him in 
a visit to a public-house, to seck 
material, and the fact that the attempt 
had proved a miserable failure would, 
I felt certain, only increase his 
determination. 

“T have here,” said Mr. McClutch, 
“four tickets for the Agricultural Ball. 


Mrs. McClutch and I will use two, and 
you may have the others.” 

“The only lady I could think of 
taking,” I said, trying to assume a 
devil-may-care attitude, “lies at death’s 
door as the result of a bathing 
accident.” 

“Tt’s ill work swimming in Decem- 
ber,” said Mr. McClutch imperturbably. 
“Take Mrs. McQuhattie. She has 
been working too hard lately on the 
‘Heard in the Cow-shed’ column. It 
will do her good.” 

“But surely,” I faltered, in some 
confusion, ‘‘Mr. McQuhattie i 

Mr. McClutch removed his pipe from 
his mouth, pointed the stem at the 
ceiling, and blew out a great cloud of 
smoke, through which he eyed me 
implacably. 

“T am very sorry,” I said. 
no idea s 

“Take Mrs. McQuhattie,” repeated 
Mr. McClutch immovably, thrusting 
the tickets upon me. 

Since at this time my knowledge of 
dancing was limited to a sailor’s horn- 
pipe taught me by my father, and my 
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experience of society to little more 
than an annual appearance at a magic- 
lantern show in my native village, it 
may be imagined that I looked forward 
to the Agricultural Ball with mixed 
feelings. As always, when confronted 
with the unknown, I anxiously con- 
sidered whether my books would 
furnish material, the study of which 
might preserve me from the pitfalls 
inseparable from formal occasions. I 
could call to mind only two passages 
which appeared helpful. The first 
described the actions of a dancer in 
some detail, but on re-reading it I felt 
doubts as to my ability to compass such 
feats. “‘At the right beat of the music 
he looked sideways at his partner with 
a merry and triumphant air, suddenly 
stamped with one foot, bounded from 
the floor like a ball, and flew round the 
room...” Mrs. McQuhattie was of 
massive build, and my heart sank as I 
pictured myself looking at her with a 
merry and triumphant air and bound- 
ing from the floor like a ball. She 
would be expected, no doubt, to under- 
take a similar leap, and it was beyond 
question that she would have to 
accompany me as I flew round the 
room. Later in the passage I found 
that the dancer ‘“‘ dashed soimpetuously 
forward that it seemed as if he would 
rush through the whole suite of rooms 
without drawing breath, and then sud- 
denly stopped and performed some 
new and unexpected steps.” I very 
much doubted whether I should have 
the poise and strength to check the 
formidable momentum given to Mrs. 
McQuhattie by our impetuous rush, 
and even if I succeeded in doing so, it 
appeared to me that the sudden stop 
might be followed by steps more 
unexpected than I could wish. 

My other recollection was more help- 
ful. It consisted of an anecdote told 
of Coleridge, describing how, as a 
private in a dragoon regiment, he had 
to mount guard “‘at the door of a room 
in which his officers were giving a ball. 
Two of them had a dispute on some 
Greek word or passage when close to 
Coleridge’s station. He interposed his 
authentic decision of the case.” From 
this it seemed to me not unlikely that 
at the Agricultural Ball Greek words 
and passages would be tossed freely to 
and fro. Knowing no Greek, I could 
not expect to cover myself with glory 
by interposing my authentic decision 
in a dispute, but I had a fair knowledge 
of French, and I felt that it was not 
unreasonable to hope that I might be 
able to bring out a phrase or two which 
would command interest, if nothing 
more. 

On my tickets for the ball appeared 
the words ‘Fancy Dress,” and I spent 
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some anxious hours in deciding what 
my costume should be. At last I 
determined to go as “The Spirit of the 
Soil,” feeling that for this réle the 
choice of dress would be fairly elastic. 
A few green sods of turf to form a sort 
of breast-plate, another tied bonnet- 
wise on my head, a kilt of hay, and a 
potato in each hand—something on 
these lines would, I fancied, strike an 
original note while avoiding ostentation. 

Mrs. McQuhattie went as a sheaf 
of barley. The rustling bulk of her 
costume filled a large part of the cab in 
which, on the night of the ball, we 
drove towards the Agricultural Hall. 
The street lights, as we rolled past 
them, cast a fitful glare on her face, 
protruding from what appeared to be 
a mass of straw. She was pale, and 
her eyes were fixed dubiously on my 
headgear. ” 

As the result of an unfortunate 
accident on leaving the vehicle, when 
our cab-horse contrived, as we passed, 
to snatch a mouthful of Mrs. McQu- 
hattie’s costume, we entered the hall a 
trifle flurried. Excited by the gay 
dancers, the brilliant lights and the 
music, I led Mrs. McQuhattie boldly 
forward into the ballroom. Clasping her 
firmly in spite of some unpleasant 
scratches from the rough stalks of 
barley, I stamped emphatically on the 
floor and leapt into the air. Unfor- 
tunately my partner remained motion- 
less. There was a great rustling and 
rending, and a considerable part of 
Mrs. McQuhattie’s costume tumbled to 
the floor. For a moment she stood 
aghast, surrounded by barley. Then, 
with a quick movement, she stooped, 
swept the mass up into her arms 
and left the room, her face dark with 
anger. 

Overwhelmed with confusion, I beat 
a hasty retreat, my evening ruined at 
the outset. It was some time before 
I could pluck up courage even to look 
around me. When I did so I saw a 
pretty milkmaid standing nearby, 
apparently unattended. With an 
audacity born of desperation I ap- 
proached her. “J’ai, tu as, il a, nous 
avons, vous avez—” I said recklessly, 
and paused with a significant smile. 

‘Ils ont,” she murmured, fluttering 
her eyelids demurely. 

** Avez-vous du pain ?” I queried. 

“Non, mais jai une plume,” she 
replied. 

“‘Bon,” I said, and paused, tem- 
porarily at a loss. 

Engrossed in the delightful thrust 
and parry of the encounter, I had been 
oblivious of what was going on around 
me, but now, looking up, I saw a 
formidable figure approaching. The 
shaggy skins, the gleaming horns, and 


the placard “Champion Rannoch of 
Corriecopple—Twelve Firsts and One 
Highly Commended’’—all these were 
unfamiliar, but the giant stature and 
the unwinking stare could have be- 
longed only to one man. “It'll be 
Harvey,” said my companion, as I 
made a feint of raising my turf cap 
and moved briskly towards the exit. 


° ° 


Utility Cat 


T some point in an ever-receding 
future I had meant once more 

_ to have a cat. Since the cat 

was to be the symbol of returning 
prosperity, the moment was far from 
ripe. Alsoin seven catless years I had 
had leisure to brood on the ideal 
cat. This almost-impossible he was to 
eclipse even Mr. Pusta who was born 
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in the F.O. and would sit on no news- 
paper but The Times. I had no fixed 
ideas beyond a slight preference for 
black with white shirt and paws. 
Kitten-offering friends, tired of hearing 
me urge the milk ration and other con- 
temporary reasons, began to accuse me 
of levity, even resistance. To tell the 
truth, I had come to live very happily 
with my Platonic Idea. 

Three weeks ago my daughter 
walked into my room wearing a rather 
smart red coat and a_ preoccupied 
expression. 

“Look what I’ve been given,” she 
said hesitantly. “I said I wasn’t sure 
you'd approve. Do you think it’s at 
all possible?” 

One does not look a gift coat in the 
mouth these days, but, though a nice 
colour and apparently new, it had an 
oddly lumpy look. I had opened my 
mouth to say so when the lump heaved 
and thrust out a small cross black and 
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dirty-grey face. Then came a story to 
appeal to my weakest side. Kitten 
would have to be destroyed unless home 
could be found. No obligation. Kitten 
could be returned to condemned cell at 
once. But I had, hadn’t I, expressed 
a fancy for black-and-white ? 

“Black-and-white, possibly.” 

“That’s mean. Would you wash 
very thoroughly if you were going to 
be killed this very afternoon ?” 

Kitten was put on floor to demon- 
strate its helpless charm. Kitten, 
respectfully, even tenderly approached, 
gave me a baleful look and stalked 
away with a contemptuous flick of its 
grubby hind legs. My ideal cat had 
been jet black with touches of purest 
ermine. This had large irregular areas 
of potential white spotted with rusty 
black like utility mourning. Still, its 
situation was unfortunate. If I did not 
take it in, it was improbable anyone 
else would. Mr. Pusta himself had been 
no Anthony Eden at five weeks. Was 
it conceivable that with love and 
patience it might grow up to be the 
sunshine of my middle age? 

“He looks like a_badly-designed 
domino,” I said, stiffening my defences. 

“Domino would be an awfully good 
name for...” Priscilla broke off with 
a guilty look. 

“For what, darling?” 

“For either.” 

“Priscilla, are you daring to tell 
me the creature’s a female? If so, 
definitely no.” 

“Well, Jenny did think so. But you 
know how vague she is.” 

‘Priscilla, look me in the eye.” 

“T hoped,” wailed Priscilla, “that 
youd get so fond of her that when you 
found out .. .” 


The kitten interrupted. Digging its 
claws into my only carpet, it threw me 
a sneering but confident look over one 
shoulder and gave a small metallic 
shriek. 

“Oh, Mummy! She’s asking you for 
food. Isn’t that pathetic?” 

“T’m sorry, darling, but. . .” 

“T’ll go out and get some fish,” said 
Priscilla. “She’s entitled to one 
decent meal before she’s executed.” 

A quarter of an hour later the flat 
reeked of boiled cod, corks had been 
tied to chairs and balls of paper 
littered every room. In view of her 
sex, her imperious disposition and a 
caricature likeness to a certain Bene- 
dictine abbess, we named the intruder 
Domina. 

I have now been Dominated for 
three long weeks. Her character fas- 
cinates and repels me. Before I knew 
Domina I thought Mr. Eliot was being 
fanciful when he wrote of Practical 
Cats. Domina is not merely a prac- 
tical cat, she is a Planned Cat. Even 
her playing is severely purposeful. Her 
cork-patting is an experiment in 
ballistics. She plunges her claws in 
my stockings not for wanton pleasure 
but to see if her retractation is im- 
proving. (It is not.) She regards the 
pursuit of a ping-pong ball merely as 
sighting and pouncing practice. She 
eats not with simple greed but 
scientific ferocity. Knowing the exact 
amount of protein, fat, vitamins and 
calories a modern cat needs for 
maximum efficiency, she doubles it for 
prudence. If all cats produced food 
at the Stakhanovite rate Domina con- 
sumes it Britain’s situation would be 
rosy. She considers it bourgeois to 


purr. Purr she did once (over a plate 
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of fish) just to show that she could. 
Limited stroking she permits, though 
she receives it with frigid detachment. 
Evidently she has read somewhere that 
occasional massage is beneficial ; other- 
wise she would consider it a breach of 
austerity. 

Last night, to my surprise, Domina 
washed long and purposefully. It is 
against her principles to wash much. 
This morning there was no sign of her. 
I searched every drawer and cupboard. 
When I found a window open at the 
bottom I searched my conscience too. 
Was I as stricken as I should be at the 
thought of a Displaced Kitten wander- 
ing unprotected over roofs? It would 
be only decent to advertise. Yes, of 
course I would advertise. Notices of 
lost kittens (how often they had rent 
my heart) often remained unanswered 
for weeks. Perhaps to-morrow I should 
feel sentimental at the sight of the idle 
cork, the abandoned ping-pong ball. 
To-day, let me face it, I felt only relief. 
With a shamelessly light heart I went 
into the kitchen to get my overdue 
breakfast. I was just savouring the 
charm of making toast without ten 
claws hooked in my ankles when I 
heard a small metallic scream. 

In the doorway stood Domina, damp, 
matted and disreputable. Whatever 
experience she had gone through had 
not softened her nature. Having 
sneezed copiously, she fixed me with a 
furious stare and reiterated on her most 
piercing note: “Food. And look sharp 
about it.” 

Does anyone want an off-black and 
dirty-white kitten; female; demi-semi- 
house-trained; 1947 mentality; pre- 
1914 appetite; utility pattern but 
practically indestructible ? 
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Conrad Suantiades by bis | 
superb skill in fashioning ar- | 
mour to combine great strength 
»™ with exceptional freedom of 
= movement, earned himself the 
litle of Armourer to the 
Emperor Maximilian. 






















Terry’s world-wide reputation is 
born of the same policy of study- 
ing individual requirements. In | 
spring presswork, we are 
F required to and regularly 
achieve microscopic accuracy 
~~ when producing parts by the 
+ million. With the complexity of 
* modern machinery we are called 
i upon to design and manufacture 
special components of great 
intricacy. We can so harden 
and temper steel as to com- 
bine lightness with incredible 
strength. If you have a press- 













work problem, all our skill 

and ninety years experi- 

FAMOUS ence are at your service. 
FOR SPRINGS 


TERRY'S for 
PREesswoRK 


& PRESSWORK 
SINCE 
1855 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD REDDITCH 
Also at London, Birmingham and Manchester 










that delights everybody ; 


Soup is one of the most economical, nourishing 

and warming winter dishes. Children love it and 

there’s nothing better for satisfying keen young 

appetites. Crosse and Blackwell produce a variety 

of delicious soups, rich, nourishing and flavour- | 

some. Give your family plenty of soup, but to 
please yourself and everybody else it | 








ROSSE & 
LACKWELL 


MULLIGATAWNY KIDNEY 





MOCK TURTLE 


OXTAIL 


MEAT 





Pyjamas from 
Simpsons ensure 
plenty of good, 
restful nights ahead 
of you. Dressing 
gowns, too—warm 
and comforting to 
slip on over your 
both in 
plain and patterned 


pyjamas ; 


materials 





Men's Outfitting 
Ground Floor 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 


202 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Regent 2002 








To those who 





appreciate 


iner KUMMEL 


BOLSKUMMEL 


— the original Dutch Kummel 
has at last returned. Double 
distilled from pure grain spirit 
and genuine Dutch caraway 
seed, BOLSKUMMEL owes its 
supremacy to the secret 
formula of Lucas Bols, who 
founded the firm in 1575. Its 
heritage helps to make it the 
healthiest of all liqueurs. Dont 
say Kummel — say BOLS- 
KUMMEL. 


OLSKUMMEL 


VERY DRY TO SUIT THE ENGLISH PALATE 


X FD 

















Sole Importers: Brown, Gore &» Welch Limited. 
















Keep 
your 
strength 
up 


— the 





senstble way. 


Hovis 


THE “‘BETTER-BALANCED” BREAD 








RETAILERS 


Issued by The Soft Drinks Industry (War Time) Association Lid., 42 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.1 
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Book 
‘Tokens 


are 
exchangeable 
for any book 
at almost any 
bookshop 


3/6 5/- 7/6 10/6 21/- 


plus threepence service fee 





BOOKS ARE 
ALWAYS IN SEASON 

















a merry christmas 














The Quality Soft Drink 
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BALKAN SOBRANIE 
CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS 


THIS 
ENGLAND... 


UR weather is 
never as sum- 
mery or as wintry 
as it used to be. Our 
Springs are perfect in 
January ; our Autumn 
rains are hailed as the 
last dose of Summer. 
No wonder we breed 
philosophers, who, in 
the smoke clouds 
of Balkan Sobranie, 
can weather any 
weather, and enjoy 
an atmosphere so 
delightfullytheirown. ¥ 
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Wel come Always - 






Keep it Handy 


GRANTS 


MORELLA 


Cherr 
Winnde 


wer a 100 years’ reputation 
for quality. 


Sv 














SPAIN | 
Hotel Reina Cristina 


Visit this British-owned luxury hotel for your 
Winter or Summer holiday. Facing the Rock 
of Gibraltar, and reached by air in a day 
from London. 


Apply Usual Agencies or direct to Manager. 





ALGECIRAS 


Hotel car meets aircraft at 
Gibraltar Airport. 































5 Nea 
PROTECT YOUR HANDS*\\\ \¥p) nea 
Flexible, durable, comfortable. Do \W¥ New 
je m 

Btores. 3/11, post 3d, One coup fram 
the r 
insul 
nece: 
TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE) = ever’ 
imm 

and 

Guaranteed to improve and 
erformance of any car. heati 

Ensures greater power, 3 
improved petro] consump- quicl 

tion and easier starting. 
Write for leaflet A.7. CELOTE) 
er, 
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" } | oN your — 
Grip or Silence 


PYE / or both ? 
19148 MODELS 


Need No Aerial, No Earth 
Outstanding example of the new Pye 1948 
range of No Aerial, No Earth Sets, is the 18A. quiet running and comfortable riding can be 


This fine Receiver h tional natural ; 
ee achieved in one tyre but only by perfect BALANCE 
reproduction due to its Fidelity circuit, Pye | 


All new tyres hold the road on corners. Some are 


more noisy about it than others. Maximum grip, 


Tonemaster, large moving coil speaker and of the components in design and construction. 


EY CGR SERS RN eettnee INDIA'S new balanced-construction tyre is the most 
tively finished in sapele mahogany with inlaid 
ebony lines. Other features include easy-to- advanced tyre obtainable today. 
read dial, Pye Flywheel tuning, pick-up and 


extension speaker sockets and a chassis built 


to the usual Pye fine engineering standard. 
MODEL 138A. 4 valve, 3 waveband, acai 
A.C. mains superhet £19.19.0 A “ty IN FINE S MADE», 
plus £6.8.8 Purchase Tax. ‘ oq ne AY T TY RE ‘a 
Inclusive price £26.7.8. lan 

MADE IN i 
CAMBRIDGE sell? wota'|. 


Sciuntfc Resesteh ET | INDIA TYRES ARE FITTED TO BENTLEY CARS 











Quality Equipment 


/y 


Nearly 600 tons of fuel—enough to run 

100 express trains from London to 
Newcastle — can be saved in one steel- 

framed factory of average size by lining 

the roof and walls with Celotex cane-fibre is 
insulation. For Celotex overcomes un- livest In 
necessary heat losses; in buildings of 


every kind its installation produces CE LOTEX 
immediate and drastic fuel economies ; 

and in these economies — lower fuel bills 

and a reduced capital charge for the jysylation 


heating plant—the cost of Celotex is 
quickly recovered. PA hl) 


















































CFLOTEX LIMITED, North Circular Rd.. Stonebridge Park, London, N.W.!0. (Elgar 5717) JOSEPH LUCAS LTD»+ BIRMINGHAM + ENGLAND 
*T.9, 











PERFUME 
GIFTS 


* Heather—peaty, 
tweedy, flowery 







Studio—modern, gay 
romantic 


This size 16/3 
Larger sizes 


from 76/- 


BY 


* Great Expectations 
—subtle, alluring 


ow 


[be 


161 NEW BOND STREET LONDON W.1 








A pipeful of Chairman is in- 
valuable when one wishes to 
bear down upon a problem. 
Chairman assists concentration, 
sharpens perception, and points 
the judgment. For the man 
who believes that smoking 
helps his planning it is the 
ideal choice. 


Chairman 
Tobacco 
a 


in 2- os. 

vacuum tins 

and 1 oz. 
packets. 





Three strengths : Chairman, medium ; 
Boardman’s, mild; Recorder, full. 





If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 
Chairman Scles Office, 24 Holborn, 
Lindon, E.C.1 | 










AT CHICHESTER SINCE 1750 
Acknowledged the Best 











BLANKETS 





By appointment to H.M. the King 
Manufacturers of 
Lan-Air-Cel Blankets 





lan.air-ce\ 


LIGHT AS A 
FEATHER ... 


giving caressing warmth without 
weight. These cellular blankets 
are cherished possessions and if 
you take care of them they will 
last a lifetime. 

Sole Manufacturers : 
McCALLUM & CRAIGIE, LTD., 


Shettleston, Glasgow, E.2 


London Office: Roxburghe House, 
287, Regent Street, London, W.1 








Itisa pity to waste labour, 
time and money on poor quality 
paint, even if there is a temptation 
to ‘take what’s going’, but a little 
patience will get you Sherwoods and 
turn out a satisfactory job. 

There have been many technical 
developments in paintmaking re- 
cently and Sherwoods pass on all 
that matter in their decorative and 
industrial finishes 


Rippleway 3001 
Sherwoods Paints Ltd, Barking, Essex 


ASS 5 999.99.9.8.0.55.5.55 be 
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Presents for 
particular 
people 


May we send you our 


Christmas Catalogue? 


* 


HEAL & SON 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 





























You can’t reach the S-bend, the 
pipe at the back of the lavatory, 
with a cloth or brush. But you 
can reach it with Harpic! 
You'll find Harpic not only 
cleans and disinfects the pan. It 
sweeps right round 
into the S-bend where 
no brush or cloth can 
reach — kills germs, 
leaves the whole bowl 
clean and sweet. 







Harpic is still not 
plentiful, but we are 
doing our utmost to 
meet requirements 


HARPIC 


Made specially for the lavatory 
Harpic Manufacturing Co.,Hull & London 
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Cards 
= {hy { 
3 Ui 
/ i A delightful greeting-card that is not only the bearer of 
4 / | good wishes but a passport to one of the best of all 
| lending libraries . . . you'd like it yourself, wouldn’t you? 
} x Library Gift Subscription cards make ideal Christmas 
” | 
’ rs \ | bts ta! | presents. They are obtainable at all W. H. Smith & 
: . Wiy luck s In , ;, a 
$ . Son’s bookshops and bookstalls and entitle recipients to 
J Offer your Escudos only to those whom you immediate service and unlimited exchanges at any 
know will appreciate them. Escudos are blended a : ‘ 
with extra care to give extra pleasure to W.A.S. library branch. 
le hers. Slightly bi 
pero — s cciiaaeaaincaata “4” SERVICE ay|-P ER ANNUM “B” $ ERVICE 12/6 P ER ANNUM 
. ; Plus 4d., which includes greeting-card and purchase tax 
COPE’S y . , ’ 
N , pee W.H. SMITH & SON 
2. C ALA E 1y00 BOOKSHOPS AND RAILWAY BOOKST ALLS 
OAD CIGARETTES 20 for 3/8 Head Office: W. H. Smith c Som, Ltd., Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C,2 
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7 CRITTALL | 
WINDOWS 











JACOB’S 





an engineering product 











MADE STRICTLY AS LAID DOWN IN Le ae eae oe ee 
F BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION 
} NO. 990: 1945: DELIVERED WITHIN A , 


FEW WEEKS BY ROAD DIRECTTOSITE. Ww a ) er b , SC U i t y 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
oy BRAINTREE ENGLAND 
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dy a 
ABDU 


No. 7 ‘Virginia’ Cigarettes 20 for 3/8 
a ALSO Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 























This is the shape 
and size of 
Weston’s 
Cream Crackers 





but you cannot visualise their smooth flavour, 
their flaky lightness and their seductive crackle. 
You must try them to know what exceptional 
cream crackers they really are. Supplies 
are sent everywhere, though at present in 
limited quantities—but when you have once 
tasted them you will ask for Weston’s Cream 
Crackers ever after. 1/2d. a pound. 
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